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Their Eyes Can Still See ([§ 


The Art of Children Reveals the Anguish of the Streets 


Berkeley schoolchildren listen intently to a Street Spirit vendor’s disquieting tale of homelessness. 


Story and photos by Margot Pepper 
for Rick and Nathaniel of Solano Avenue : 


man bundled in several layers of dark clothes’ 
with a knit cap hustles to sell Street Spirit out-— 


side Starbucks on Colusa Avenue in 
BA. Berkeley. The man’s upbeat remarks and 
reflections about the paper’s content attract the interest of 
a band of first and second grade Latino children from 
Thousand Oaks Elementary, the school down the street. 
The children approach, armed with pencils and questions. 
José Luis Alonso dives right in: “Where do you shave?” 
“I don’t have to,” the man almost shouts, removing 
his cap to reveal a bald head, the skin still so unused to 
being exposed it looks as though it is bathed in a white 
film. “I’m sick,” he announces. He notices the children 
have taken a step back, the mirth in some eyes suddenly 
replaced with fear. “I’m sick,” he says, softer this time. “T 
have a disease called cancer. I’ve been in chemotherapy 
to make it go away, but it made all my hair go away too.” 
A couple of wrinkle-free suits approach, hair per- 
fumed and shining. They glance from their conversation 


as Rick proffers a paper, then, as though simply flipping 
through some snow on the television, continue on with- 
out a response. “Rick, do people always treat you so 
bad?” one child wants to know. 

The children proceed up the street to interview 
Nathaniel. They want to know where these men sleep and 
find clothes; they want to learn about their families, why 
they’re homeless. No detail escapes children. Time has 
yet to deaden and desensitize their sensibilities; their eyes 
can still see. They are our conscience, a conscience too 
seldom heeded. “If there were no more wars, and there 
were good jobs, none would be homeless,” observes 
Janeth Mufios, age 7, in her class essay. 

In the weeks to come, the Latino schoolchildren create 
poems, drawings, and watercolors based on their experi- 
ences and turn them into mixed media collages for an 
exhibit entitled “EYES THAT CAN SEE” that they put 
on display at the Berkeley Art Center in Live Oak Park. 


OLD MAN 

There’s aman 

who goes out with his cane 

to work 

when the night 

is a black wind of fright; 

still, the stomach of this man 
barks at him like a hungry dog. 


When he’s done, 

he sleeps on benches 

in a plaza as lonely 

as a sunflower without petals. 

Why does this man suffer so much 

if he works so much? 

— Carla Canjura, Claudia Ceja, Yelitza 
Lua, and Esmeralda Franco 


The initial inspiration for writing the poems in “EYES 
THAT CAN SEE” came from Ben Clarke, who as writer- 
in-residence at the Oakland Museum of California, creat- 


LL 


See The Art of Children page 16 
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| Street Spirit has been reporting “Justice News and 


Homeless Blues” since our first issue appeared on 


| March 1, 1995. In the past five years, hundreds of 
| writers and poets involved with the homeless cause 
| have provided groundbreaking coverage of poor 


people’s struggles for human rights, giving new 
voice to those who have been silenced by poverty. 


| The October and November issues celebrate our 


anniversary by featuring the most significant stories 
and timeless essays from the annals of Street Spirit. 


wou find their v way to Antarctica 


and we'd make hearts dance 


throughout the world. 


| IL ( Corina, Daniel, ‘Claudia, Jee Francisco) 


If children were Christmas gifts, _ 
we'd be homes, hoteakes and hugs for the c homeless. 


| = even ook have the same. 
= this we 


ed _ them: a rain of happiness 


: there would b be : a 1 cascade of calm u upon the ecarth, 


By poel-teacher Margot Pepper’ ] Ind ee class, | i 
Thousand Oaks School, 2 a oo 


Today’s artists join with 
Dorothea Lange to docu- 
ment the side of American 
life that is forced to live in 
the shadows — in the brush 
under an overpass. 


by Ben Clarke 


orothea Lange, one of the 
founders of documentary pho- 
tography, is widely known for 
her Depression-era work for 
the Farm Security Administration. Her 
iconic portrait, the Migrant Mother, (a 
woman of 32, homeless with her children, 
stranded in a shabby tent outside the pea 
fields of Nipomo, California) has been 
reproduced thousands of times. Her mov- 
ing images of Midwestern farm families 
forced off the land by drought and the 
corporate takeover of farming were used 
by advocates for better conditions for 
migrants inside and outside of the 
Roosevelt administration. 

Lange, along with her second husband 
Paul Taylor, participated directly in fight- 
ing for the establishment of clean, safe, 
affordable housing for the poor. Taylor 
claimed that the first federal public hous- 
ing ever built in the United States came 
about because of their efforts — a reset- 
tlement administration camp built in 
northern California in the 1930s. 

Now, 60. years after that first housing 
was built, the federal government has cru- 
elly refused to house homeless people in 
466 units of prime housing at.the Presidio 
in San Francisco; homelessness is epi- 


demic all over the country; and the.social..,. 


programs constructed in the ‘30s and ‘40s 
are being dismembered, one after another. 
The hostility toward ‘Okies’ and ‘red’ 


unions that ruled California politics in. the . 


‘30s has been replaced with hostility 
towards Mexican and Asian immigrants 
and Republican attempts to abolish over- 
time pay. The landless farmers seeking 
work in California now come from 
Michoacan, not Mississippi. 

Lange and the photographers, writers, 
and activists who worked with her in the 
‘30s sought to mobilize the public to 
action on behalf of the dispossessed. 
Sympathetic depictions of the plight of 
the Midwestern refugees were used in 
congressional hearings, educational 
forums, and exhibits that exposed unsafe 
and unsanitary work and living condi- 
tions. Lange and Taylor advocated sup- 
port for strike activities by unions, the 
establishment of work cooperatives, and 
an end to discrimination against migrants. 

Their synthesis of word and image in 
advocacy broke new artistic and political 
ground. In a recent series of writing work- 
shops focused on her work at the Oakland 
Museum of California and the Oakland 
Public Library, I invited a group of writ- 
ers, photographers and activists to re- 
examine Lange’s work, and reflect on it in 
light of the growing crisis of homeless- 
ness and injustice facing society today. 

Over six weeks, more than 60 writers 
joined us in viewing her images. “See 
straight and true and fast,” recommends 
Lange, and that’s what we tried to do. 
Each week we took on a different theme: 
immigration, homelessness, criminal jus- 
tice, forced relocation, work, community, 
and family, Each week we engaged in a 
simple, yet complex process — viewing a 
photograph; drawing out impressions and 
feelings; crystallizing words and phrases; 
then shaping the resulting images into 
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Dorothea Lange’s unforgettable image of a mother and chilld weathering the hardships of the Dust Bowl era. 


Copyright the Dorothea Lange Collection, The Oakland Museum of Califormia, The City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 


poems, stories, and personal essays. 

We looked at Lange images of a Hopi 
reservation she visited in the ‘20s; the 
exodus of African Americans out of the 


South and into the urban centers; the _ 
forced relocation of persons of Japanese _-. 


ancestry to internment camps; the role of 
thé public defender in the criminal justice 


system; and intimate portraits of her fami- 


ly and friends. In each of these series, 
Lange addresses large social forces and 
themes through individual photographs 


‘that are, most often, compelling sketches 
of a situation, a character, a mood. 


“As we worked through Lange’s 
images, we kept a focus on connecting 


these historical photos with what’s going 
‘on today. Scott Braley, an Oakland pho- 


tographer who has taught photography to 
East Bay youth and homeless persons, 
presented 50 images he and his students 
had taken of today’s homeless people. 
Ken Miller, who recently collaborated on 
a multi-media piece at Theater Artaud 
called “Take me-to the Tenderloin, 
Now!”, offered images of Vietnamese and 
Cambodian children and teens living their 
lives on the streets of the Tenderloin. 


‘LOOK TO THE INNER MEANING’ 


With both Lange’s photos and the con- 
temporary images, we kept in mind Lange’s 
admonition: “The print is not the object, the 
object is the emotion the print gives you. 
Look past the print to the inner meaning.” 

When I look at the image of the nurs- 
ing woman (Drought Refugees, 1936), it 
is the expression of the boy which hypno- 
tizes me, draws me back inside myself, 
and leads me to a profound sense of sor- 
row and loss. Something fragile, the trust- 
ing love of a child, has been lost in his 
eyes. The fear in his eyes echoes the 
empty sorrow within me — reminding me 
of another Lange photo, Cemetery, 
Imperial Valley, 1935. There, an empty 
mason jar bereft of flowers is the only 
offering at Manuel Osuna’s grave. 

On the other hand, in Girls at Soquel 
Creek, 1930, I see a carefree summer with 
my sisters, swimming endless circles in a 
tiny plastic pool, an oasis of cool safety 
amidst oppressive Washington heat, and 


familial abuse and neglect. Lange’s photo 
evoked my own poetic recollection: 


head under in the cool safety of a 

summer swim 
we are air fish « 

water ¥Fat-escapees 
from treadmills... 3 

in the house down the hill. 

For the participating writers, the jour- 
ney through Lange’s work has been an 
odyssey through their own experience as 
evoked by the image. The photo, Child 
and Her Mother, 1939, was used on the 
cover of Dorothy Allison’s Bastard Out of 
Carolina. A poet in the workshop, Holly 
Goodwin, sees incest in the picture: the 
mother shading her eyes, not from the 
photographer or the sun, but from some- 
thing she can’t bear to face. Something 
that her child clinging downcast to barbed 
wire knows but cannot say. 

Maketa Groves, a poet and educator, 
writes poetically to an “Ex-slave with a 
Long Memory” (a Lange photograph from 
Alabama, 1938 ): 

...Old woman 

_Iamvery close to you now 

I see the scars 

left by the beating 

as you fought for the child 

grabbed away 

from your nipples 

as milk fell 

white and naked as their hatred 

and their faces 

as they told you 

...the fields were waiting 


The powerful feelings evoked by these 
pictures moved us at our deepest and most 
personal levels. Moving out from that 
powerful place, we can create work about 
what is really happening around us. 
Lange’s pictures open windows through 
which we can feel our interconnectedness. 

Looking at Maynard’s Hands, 1930, 
Eric Robertson imagines or remembers 
the hands of a man sharing food at St. 
Anthony’s Dining Room in San 
Francisco. Seeing Bracero arriving in the 
U.S. by train, Victor Or imagines or 
remembers a moment of discrimination as 
a “woman covers up her deaf ears/ with 
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the shawl of indifference/ ...as if my 
accent would fracture her sanity.” 

Kitty Costello, viewing Girls at Soquel 
Creek, writes: 

We shed every layer 

grow. lighter by the minute 

-.-. Sprout small wings, 

_. fly to the future 

beyond our heartbeats 

no witness but you. 


- It is the movement of the heart that 
measures our involvement in transforming 
the wounded world. And in the process of 
the writing workshop, hearts moved. The 
grandsons and granddaughters of 
European and Irish immigrants, the great- 
grandsons and daughters of Africans 
enslaved, the sons and daughters of Nisei 
taken to internment camps, Native 
Americans, Mexican Americans, we all 
projected ourselves into the positions of 
the subjects in the photos, engaged in con- 
versations with these strangers as they 
became inner characters. We also engaged 
in conversations with one another about 
racism, homelessness, and work; about 
lyric, story, and poem. 

Now we extend a further invitation. 
“Mic check what I etch-a-sketch,’’ raps 
A:K. Black in his poem “There’s a War 
Goin’ On” — ‘listen to what I’m saying.’ 
And that’s what we ask the readers of 
these poems to do: Listen to voices from 
the underside of history as the authors 
describe our inner experience of the 
scenes and people portrayed in the pho- 
tographs accompanying this article. 

In the final years of her life, in the early 
1960s, Lange envisioned a project in which 
teams of photographic artisans would 
return to the countryside and cities, docu- 
menting ordinary life in America. Talking 
about the conditions in agriculture that she 
had spent so many years documenting, 
Lange cited the United Farmworkers as 
winning the first advances in working con- 
ditions for migrant farmers since the move- 
ments of the Depression. But she could not 
establish an institutional forum that hired 
photographers the way the Farm Security 
Administration did. 


See Artists Encounter the Poor page four 
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Martin Luther King’s Undying Dream of Justice 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


n an era when we celebrate the birthday of the Rev. 
[ac Luther King, Jr., and indulge in a grand 
national pretense that our country is living up to his 
ideals, “we the people” also allowed President Clinton to 
slash AFDC grants to poor families, stood silently as 
county officials across California drastically cut General 
Assistance grants, and refused to get involved when hun- 
dreds of cities passed the very kinds of discriminatory 
anti-poor laws that King gave his life trying to abolish. 
What is wrong with this picture? Why are we unable 
to see that it is hypocritical and wrong to stage self-con- 
gratulatory celebrations of King’s birthday in the midst 
of a vicious national backlash against the poor people he 
died trying to help liberate? In San Francisco, the annual 
Martin Luther King birthday celebrations in January are 
held in the tragic shadow of the memorial services that 
are held every December to commemorate a record num- 
ber of homeless deaths on the streets of San Francisco. 
How would King have wanted us to celebrate his life? 
The answer can be found by asking what he himself was 
doing in the days before his death. He was assassinated 
on April 4, 1968, while marching in the streets of 


' - Memphis in solidarity with striking sanitation workers. 


He was shot down while he was in the midst of planning 
the Poor People’s Campaign, which was to have been 
nothing less than a nonviolent insurrection of poor peo- 
ple. If we truly want to honor the life of King, we should 
resist the powers that be with his passion, and tear down 
the walls of injustice with his fervor. 

For King was a prophet of justice and a nonviolent 
revolutionary who relentlessly battled racism, war and 
poverty. He was not a plaster saint and should not be 
remembered as such. He was a nonviolent rebel, a coura- 
geous and militant resister who stirred the souls and con- 
sciences of this nation as no one else has. He was the liv- 
ing embodiment of what Mohandas Gandhi called “soul 
force” -- that force of the spirit that Gandhi said could 
defy the whole might of an unjust empire. 

And that is what King was doing when his last day 
dawned — preparing to defy the whole might of an 
unjust U.S. empire that mercilessly oppressed its poor 
citizens, then and now. He was preparing to launch his 


decent income for those unable to work. 

King envisioned a multi-racial coalition of poor peo- 
ple in a massive campaign of civil disobedience aimed at 
winning an Economic Bill of Rights for the 
Disadvantaged. This Economic Bill of Rights sought to 
have economic rights established as human rights, in the 
same way that civil rights and the rights to freedom of 
speech and assembly are recognized. 

A divinely inspired troublemaker 

King was a divinely inspired Christian troublemaker. 
When waging a nonviolent confrontation, he worked first 
to expose the injustice to the light of day, then mobilized 
people to protest for their rights and, finally, created a 
full-fledged moral crisis about the issue that could not be 
ignored. That was his audacious strategy when working 
to overcome the injustice of poverty. 

It is breathtaking today to read King’s sermon/essay 
“Nonviolence and Social Change” in the posthumously 
published collection, The Trumpet of Conscience. Who 
among us today has this holy outrage over injustice that 
King had? Who among us would forge such a bold and 
reckless attack on the forces that perpetuate poverty? Do 
any of us still know how to dream such daring dreams? 

King intended to create a national crisis around the 
evil of poverty just as he had earlier created a moral crisis 
around the twin realities of apartheid in the segregated 
South and racism in the North. His words were visionary 
and uncompromising: “The dispossessed of this nation -- 
the poor, both white and Black -- live in a cruelly unjust 
society. They must organize a revolution against that 
injustice, not against the lives of their fellow citizens, but 
against the structures through which the society is refus- 
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It is hypocritical and wrong to stage 
self-congratulatory celebrations of 
King’s life in the midst of a vicious 
national backlash against the poor 
people he died trying to help liberate. 


ing to lift the load of poverty.” 

With that radical end in mind, the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference began training poor people in the 
methods of nonviolent resistance, and mobilizing their 
allies in the churches, unions and colleges. As the time 
drew near for the Poor People’s Campaign to be launched 
in the summer of 1968, the stakes were sky high. 

King had announced his intention to lead a nonviolent 
uprising — thousands of poor people and their allies 
would engage in civil disobedience on a scale that would 
disrupt and paralyze the functioning of Washington, D.C. 

The Poor People’s Campaign would: 

+ Bring a “Poor People’s Army” to camp out at the 
White House to expose the scope of poverty in America. 

+ Organize waves of protests to cause “major massive 
dislocations” at government buildings and installations, 


¢ Mobilize the unemployed ‘to’ nonviolently blockade ~ 
the Department of Labor; Sai eo. 
¢ Organize those without health care to sit in at hospi-— 


tals and refuse to leave until they received medical care. 
@ Mount economic boycotts and nonviolent shut- 
downs of factories which refused to hire the poor. 


Assassins of the dream 

But it was not to be. King was murdered before the 
Poor People’s Campaign had a chance to get off the 
ground. Long a prophet, King now became a martyr as 
well. The torch of resistance that he had held so high had 
fallen. His last, best dream of a poor people’s movement 
was never fully realized. King had predicted that the Poor 
People’s Campaign would be a turning point in American 
history, a chance for the nation to redeem itself from its 
legacy of poverty and exploitation. Instead, the dreamer 
fell, and his dream of justice was assassinated. 

On February 4, 1968, exactly two months before his 
death, King summed up his life and legacy in these 
words to his congregation at Ebenezer Baptist Church: 

“”Every now and then I think about my own death... 
Every now and then I ask myself, ‘What is it that I would 
want said?’ I’d like somebody to mention that day that 
Martin Luther King, Jr., tried to give his life serving oth- 
ers. I want you to be able to say that day that I did try to 
feed the hungry. I want you to be able to say that day that 
I did try in my life to clothe those who were naked. . . .I 
want you to say that I tried to Jove and serve humanity. 
Yes, if you want to say that I was a drum major, say that 
I was a drum major for justice.” 

Those words indict our nation at this moment when it 
has turned away from the poor, and, with a heart of stone, 
has refused to feed the hungry. In an era of worsening 
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poverty and the growing persecution of homeless people, 
the way to celebrate the life and spirit of Martin Luther 
King, Jr., is to forget the phony speeches and banquets, 
and carry out the kinds of prophetic nonviolent actions 
that landed King in jail over and over again. 

For those who share King’s dream, the task ahead is to 
dream up a new wave of militant direct actions that can 
create housing, jobs and justice for the millions of poor 
and homeless Americans who were left out of the official 
celebrations this year. 


Street Spirit 


by Marianne Robinson 


this morning it rained again 

drove to Solano Avenue for coffee 

outside Peet’s a man was selling Street Spirit 
the valiant voice of the homeless 

easier to confront than a panhandler asking 
for money with a cup, not a newspaper 


he said the front page story would 
break my heart 

a young woman found dead 

of an overdose of pills in a motel room 
double diagnosis, say the experts 
mental illness and drug abuse 


we talked of the needless suffering 

in this land of the rich and the poor 

we need to turn this country around, I said, 

yes, get together, said he, people power is bigger 
than all their wealth 

the politicians are just a front for the real criminals 
we have to organize and fight and 

take back this country 


heading home in my rusty old Chevy 

to my rent-controlled apartment 

I knew I was the granddaughter of a Jewish radical 
anarchist, teacher, poet and visionary on one side 
and a Unitarian, socialist, one-world believer 

on the other 

unable to put the Street Spirit down, I 

felt a surge of passion and compassion 

running hot in my veins = ae 
thought maybe I can write for Street Spirit o 

join forces somehow — 

with people who live on the street 

just one step away 

from my apartment where the rent goes up 

as my income goes down and 

I hang on for dear life 

| wondering each month how I will survive | 

hold onto body and soul and sustenance 


What happens to the spirit 
when you’re on the street? 
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Crossing 


(excerpt) 
by Ben Clarke 
hungry in the dark airless tomb 


of the ship womb 
we endure the blows of the master. 


IMAGE & 
IMAGINATION 


Artists Encounter the Poor 


from page two 


wrapped in ropes that pull us forward, 
tear us out of land and family, 

liberate us from war and rumors of war, 
we hold onto our love 

our lovers— 

touch the breathing skin of the living. 


Nor did she live to see the growth of the 
social movements of the ‘60s. Nonetheless, 
she informs and inspires those who follow 
her path and has left volumes of powerful 
imagery that we can turn to when we seek a 
mirror of the Americas. 

Continuing in the Lange tradition, photog- 
raphers Scott Braley and Ken Miller document 
the side of American life that is forced to live 
in the shadows, in the brush under an over- 
pass. The writers in the Encounter with Lange 
project try to give voice to these images and to 
see the human faces of the poor. Join us in this 
attempt “to look past the print to the inner 
meaning.” See if you might catch a glimpse of 
your self, for, in the words of Rufus 
Hockenhull, subject of many of Braley’s pho- 
tos: “We are each others’ shadows, reflections 
of our own selves in each other.” 


from the ship, 

sight harbor lighthouse — 
family dead in famine and jail, 
all past is dead and let the dead 
bury their dead. 


fall to the granite bottom of the world. 
boot to neck, lips to boot, mouth to food, 
food to life 

we survive. 


there is no music in this passage 
from grave to something deeper, 
it’s the writhing glide through 
bardos unknowable, 


slippery gossamer threads pull us through, 
smoky red light of rebirth, 
blurry blue of better wombs. 


Ben Clarke has produced books and multi- 
media performances with New Earth Press, 
Freedom Voices Press, the Pearl Ubungen 
Dancers and Musicians, Tenderloin Reflection 
and Education Center and the Media Alliance. 


refuge, sanctuary, 
blurry blue of better wombs. 


Dorothea Lange photo 
Copyright the Dorothea Lange Collection, Oakland Museum of California. City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 


Damaged child, Shacktown, Oklahoma. 


STARE 


Based on Lange’s “Damaged Child” 
into your voice 
until you are as dry as the air itself 
until you thirst as my mother thirsts 
when she beats me 
punching my eyes in 
until they cave back in 
until they again become 
only the bridge to a town 
of scabby shacks, 
a town of hunger and thirst 
I stand before 
a bruise blurring 
a shacktown girl 
every child you look away from 
looking through you 
knowing you will blink, 
knowing you will cross back over 


by Anna Mae Stanley 


My eyes disappearing into their 
swollen holes 

are the bridge you cross 

to get to a town 

where everything is hunger, 
everything is thirst. 


Here the sky unblooms in heat 
above earth that rises up toward you 
its scratchy ropes of dust 
as shack house boards creak: 

| All is hunger. All ts thirst. 


The dust weaves its spined fibers 
| into your clothes, 


i into the cells of 


“Ex-Slave with long memory,” Alabama Dorothea Lange photo 
Copyright the Dorothea Lange Collection, The Oakland-Museum of California, City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 


Seeking Refuge 
by A.K. Black | 


Land of the free, home of the cotton-pickers 
From pyramid architects to project dwellers 
The creator of life has become an endangered species 


‘Uplifted from my roots and stripped twice of my citizenship 
Classified as two thirds, one part beast 
And then branded with the Ku Klux seal of approval 


From hue-man being to an extra-terrestrial, illegal alien 

More commonly known as monster 

Walking the tightrope of life, stitching together fragments of 

Factual fabric and sometimes fabricated evidence of my prior existence 
Which in turn keeps fading like'‘a worn-out hand-me-down 

| Only to be replaced by eternal nothingness 


‘Twas vision of the mission by Amerigo Vespucci 
I trace footsteps searching through the valley of the shadow of death 
Only to find lost souls on my path as a refugee 


Man Beside Wheelbarrow, San Francisco Dorothea Lange photo 
Copyright the Dorothea Lange Collection, The Oakland Museum of California, City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 


Man Beside Wheelbarrow 


by Bob Derbin 


Something large and dark stirred. 
I jumped. 

Today I sat in my car at lunch time Someone in need? 

Parked near a pile of No, it was hardly a person. 
Construction debris. Just a tired old trash bag 

An overturned wheelbarrow All used up. 

Marked the corner of the io 


As I wrote my poem, 


i 
How could I have made | 
Such a mistake? | 
i 
} 
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Portrait of a 


Destitute Man 
by Eric Robertson 


It is the suckle of a tired breast 
the baby fat with milk and I 
starved for movement 

know the texture of this tablecloth 
like the thick skin of my fingers 
forgetting the feel of earth. 

Toss a nickle on this table, 

listen to the tent snap, 

the crumble of dirt beneath my feet. 
My bowl is empty and 

Oh, Oklahoma my back is sticky 
with this sweat of no movement. 
Come on night! 

Throw down your gold. 

Give me something to light 

this candle by 

so I can praise the stars properly. 


Rufus at the Woodrow 


by Mickey Ellinger 


In Viet Nam he crept into the jungle 
with his team 

deep behind the enemy’s lines, 
rescued captured officers, 

left enlisted men behind, 

always said they’d come back later. 


Now he’s bivouacked at the Hotel Woodrow, 
third floor room he walks to 

past the junkies in the gutted lobby, 
whores giving blow jobs in the unlit halls, 
oaken stair treads long since stolen, 

so he walks up on the risers. 


This morning as he creeps out 
through the ripped out grating 

that is door and window both, 

he’s still behind the lines, 

and no one’s yet come back for him. 


Camp of single man by roadside, Nipoma, California. Dorothea Lange photo 
Copyright the Dorothea Lange Collection, The Oakland Museum of California, The City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 


‘*The print is not the Oakland 
object, the object is by Merula Furtado 


the emotion the print In the street, 
: the first to go is sleep 
gives you. Look past the RRR rerm eeetet 


print to the inner With its infinite limitations. 


| meaning.” The earth turns 
In a rattle of bottles and cans 


_ Dorothea Lange and rags and bones live as one. 


“Crying Girl,’ ” a portrait of a : homeless child: in Oakland, taken by a 


AS 


photography student of Scott Pea 


Not "Kinet Basy 
‘Rap by Margot Pepper 
This flash flood of tears is not cuz Barbie’ s “having a bad hair day. 
This is not “spoiled spazzy brat with no one to play.” 

“Let's face it, her mother couldn't compete 

‘lock her up, wretched welfare cheat 

for bringing her kid up on the street.” 

This is not that. This is not that easy. 

This is not “greasy little jumping bean beaner wetback 

should have stayed in her Tijuana Tin shack. 

Why don’t those people wake from their siestas and strive 

to make any contributions that might better their lives?” 

This is not that. This is not that easy. 


This little face 
wringing itself out like a Sogey rag, 

this little face, 

mouth with rat teeth of a worn hag, 

this little face devoid of hearth and dreams 
one more echo of Siqueiros’ Echo of a Scream 
is the face of fear unclad 


Copyright the Dorothea Lange Collection, The Oakland Museum of California, The City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 


discovering 
not even when it hurts this bad “Migrant h Mother,” a classic photo by Dorothea Lange, is a riveting atlidy of 
do people stop. poverty’s effects on a refugee family during the Great Depression. 


by Terry Messman 


azi Germany’s attempt to 
eliminate its entire Jewish 
population is remembered and 
widely condemned as an atroc- 
ity of cataclysmic proportions. Less wide- 
ly remembered, perhaps, but still within 
the range of information readily available 
to most people, are the Third Reich’s 
campaigns to purge gay and lesbian peo- 
ple, political leftists, Polish people, the 
Sinti and Roma (Gypsy) populations, and 
physically and mentally disabled people. 

But in a striking and tragic omission, a 
strange sort of historical amnesia has 
clouded our memory of this criminal 
regime’s terrible attacks on the homeless, 
the jobless, beggars, and vagrants. Almost 
no commentators today condemn or even 
mention Nazi Germany’s well-organized 
and extremely brutal repression of home- 
less people, the “work-shy,” and so-called 
“asocial’” people living on the streets. 

The Nazi regime is seen by nearly all 
nations as an everlasting warning of the 
evils of officially sanctioned racism, dicta- 
torship, police-state surveillance, and geno- 
cide. But it is nowhere nearly as well 
understood that Nazi Germany also offers 
our society a disturbing warning against 
the practice of persecuting the homeless, 
the jobless, panhandlers, and alcoholics. 

The Nuremberg trials of Nazi war 
criminals established the crucial concept 
of “crimes against humanity,” and taught 
us that individuals have the duty to resist 
unjust orders from government officials. 
But what has been lost or forgotten is that 
crimes against homeless people were a 
significant part of the Nazi regime’s 
“crimes against humanity.” U.S. society 
must relearn this forgotten lesson from the 
Holocaust: Never again should citizens of 
any country permit their government to 
persecute the homeless and disabled. 


Since this lesson has nearly been 
erased from our historical memory, it is 
important to look anew at the victims of 
the Nazi Poor Laws and to reconsider, in 
that light, the widespread practice of uti- 
lizing police-state tactics to criminalize 
homeless people all across America. 


BLACK TRIANGLES FOR THE ‘ASOCIAL’ 


Nazi Germany viciously purged mem- 
bers of the lower economic classes catego- 
rized as “asocial,”’ and marked them with 
black triangles in the concentration camps. 

“Persons whom the Nazis designated 
‘asocial,’ and who wore black triangles in 
the concentration camps are still not rec- 
ognized as having been victims of Nazi 


greed, war, injustice, and defiance.” 


Auschwitz 
by Eileen Corder 


candles burn in the snow 
in front of the Wall of Death 


SHOW 


there is no heat 
we have been here for hours 
I am glad I am cold 


The Poetry of Eileen Corder 


Eileen Corder composed this poem cycle after 
visiting the Auschwitz death camp. She writes: 

“T am forever changed because of it. Even now I 
can be right there in the dim oven room watching 
snowflakes flit through the windowless window. I 
was there on Palm Sunday, and it was strange but 
fitting that it snowed... The poems are as much 
about the Nazis as they are about racism, genocide, 


a young adolescent leans against her mother 
I stare at the little dresses and caps 
visitors break down in the corridors 


bouquets of flowers are covered with 
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“The Prisoners” 


Etching by Kaethe Kollwitz. 


October2000 


Reproduced from the Erich Cohn Collection 


Soba a ea es Es 
The stage was now set for the “final solution” to the existence of vagrants, beggars, 


and the homeless poor. Gestapo Chief Himmler and Reich Minister Thierack were 
ready to send all “asocial elements” to the SS “for extermination through labor.” 


persecution,” according to authors 
Michael Burleigh of the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, and 


Wolfgang Wippermann of the Freie 
Universitat in Berlin. Their book analyz- 


* ing the police-state ideology and racism 
of Nazi Germany, entitled The Racial’ 


State: Germany, 1933-1945, devotes an 
entire section to the systematic attempt to 
purge the Third Reich of the homeless 
poor, the mentally disabled, the unem- 
ployed, vagabonds and substance abusers. 
PURGING THE POOR 

Persecution of the homeless and job- 
less was part of the very foundation of 
Nazi Germany. Shortly after Hitler’s 
National Socialists came to power in 
1933, they launched police raids against 
beggars and vagrants in September, 1933. 

In a chilling echo of the rationale used 
by U.S. mayors and city councils today to 
justify police sweeps of the homeless, the 
Nazis justified the raids against beggars as 


Black Hole 
by Eileen Corder 


about 12 feet high 
about 6 feet apart 


beyond those 


electrified 


from the tower between 


they say that from them 


by Eileen Corder 


for me, my laugh 


you'll find me 


find my human 
within the animal 
they’ve slaughtered 


two continuous rows of barbed wire fence 


at a distance of approx 30 feet 
a concrete wall, topped with wire 


you can watch stars collapse 


matter and light will never escape 


Within the Framework 


my roaring laugh, by that 


needed to “present an image of a ‘cleaner’ 
Germany to foreigners and to help channel © 
charitable donations into worthwhile caus- 
es.” (The Racial State: Germany, p. 168.) _ 
NAZIS INVENT ECONOMIC CLEANSING _ 

The following guidelines for this purge 
of the poor were issued by Nazi 
Germany’s Ministry of Propaganda: 

“The psychological importance of a 
planned campaign against the nuisance of 
begging should not be underestimated. 
Beggars often force their poverty upon 
people in the most repulsive way for their 
own selfish purposes. If this sight disap- 
pears from the view of foreigners as well, 
the result will be a definite feeling of 
relief and liberation. People will feel that 
things are becoming more stable again, 
and that the economy is improving once 
more. A successful action against the nui- — 
sance of begging can have important pro- 
paganda benefits for the ‘struggle against 
cold and hunger.’ Once the land has been 


= 


_ “The Parents” Woodcut (from “War Cycle”) by Kaethe Kollwitz. - : 


freed of the nuisance of beggars, we can 
justifiably appeal to the propertied classes 
to give all the more generously for the 
Winter Aid Programme now being set in 


‘motion by the State and the Party.” (The 
‘~ Racial State: Germany, pp: 169-170.) ~ 


‘This justification for anti-begging cam- 
paigns is disturbingly similar to the 
defense of anti-homeless laws offered by 
the Market Street Association in San 
Francisco, which’ has worked with 
Supervisor Amos Brown to drive home- 
less people out of United Nations Plaza, 
and also by the Telegraph Area 
Association, which has worked with 
Berkeley Mayor Shirley Dean to 
“cleanse” Telegraph Avenue of street peo- 
ple. In San Francisco and Berkeley, mer- 
chants and city officials say that cleansing 
the downtown of street people will make 
the city more attractive to tourists; and 
those trying to ban the poor from com- 


See The Nazi Poor Laws page seven 


Reproduced from the Erich Cohn Collection 
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THE NAZI PooR Laws 


from page six 


mercial districts say that once beggars are 
cleared out, they will support charitable 
services for the “worthy” homeless. 

This does not mean that modern-day 
America is preparing genocidal purges of 
the poor. It simply means that a close 
reading of the rationale behind the Poor 
Laws of Nazi Germany reveals dismaying 
similarities with the excuses offered for 
America’s poor laws today. 


100,000 BEGGARS ARRESTED 


The immediate result of the initial Nazi 
raids on street people was that as many as 
100,000 vagrants and beggars were taken 
into “protective custody.” But, according 
to Burleigh and Wippermann, most were 
shortly set free, for the Nazis had not 
come up with enough prisons to house 
them. Just as happens in the aftermath of 
much-hyped police sweeps in America, 
after the first Nazi raids, “the homeless 
quickly filtered back to the streets and 
doss-houses, making a nonsense of the 
government’s Statistical claims to have 
diminished the number of vagrants.” (The 
Racial State: Germany, p. 170.) - 

At the same time, German welfare 
authorities made applying for benefits 
more difficult and began subjecting the 
homeless in particular to tighter restric- 
tions. In a disquieting development that 
one hesitates to describe for fear of inspir- 
ing immediate imitation by the U.S. wel- 
fare bureaucracy, National Socialism dif- 
ferentiated between the “worthy poor” 
and the “unworthy poor” with a 


_ vengeance. Those classed as “orderly 


wanderers’ were given a Vagrants’ 
Registration Book which marked their 
stays at government-approved shelters. 
“Disorderly wanderers,” on the other 
hand, could be jailed or sentenced to. 
forced: labor programs. This system made: 
it simple for the ‘welfare authorities: to, 
refuse to issue permits to vagrant women, 
thus denying them benefits en masse, and 
to confiscate the registration books of 
those categorized as “unfit to wander.” 
Within a few short months of the first 
raids, the Nazis’ antipathy towards the 
homeless sharply intensified. In 1933, 
according to Burleigh and Wippermann, 
the Hamburg Homelessness and Vagrancy 
Department recommended that: “Beggars 
registered as inhabitants of other towns ° 
must be ruthlessly removed by the police 


for a lengthy period into a concentration 


camp as far away as possible from 


-Hamburg.” (The Racial State, p.170.) 


Ina tragicomic parallel to today’s 


obsession with reducing the welfare rolls _ 


by manipulating statistics and penalizing 
recipients, the Hamburg Homelessness 
Department sent single male recipients to 
a forced labor camp 50 miles out of town 
where they had to work eight hours a day 
and sleep in mass dormitories. Those who 
refused were classified as “work-shy” and 
had their benefits cut off. It hardly needs 
mentioning that countless U.S. municipal- 
ities are now forcing welfare recipients 
into the indentured servitude known as 
workfare, and, true to form, those who 
refuse these forced labor assignments 
have their benefits terminated. 

Police crackdowns on the poor were 
justified as an inseparable component of 
the National Socialists’ campaigns to 
eliminate from society persons believed to 
be genetically prone to “asocial” and 
“criminal” tendencies, and to prevent 
them from reproducing by imprisonment, 
forcible sterilization, or liquidation. 
According to Burleigh and Wippermann, 
Germany’s Hereditary Health Court 
broadened the scope of a pre-existing, and 
barbarous, law that permitted forced ster- 
ilization of “feeble-minded” individuals; 
the Nazis claimed that those who deviated 
from the “healthy instincts” of the 


HIDEOUS 


After a Palm Sunday visit to the oven room in Auschwitz. 


by Eileen Corder 


there will never be another War, here 


in this room 
War survived 


it went up the chimney 


then jumped from the black smoke 


_ like British paratroopers, not God 


War 
shut this factory of death 


and War escaped 


like radioactive fallout and acid rain 
it falls to Earth 


even when we try to wash it off with water 


the water is contaminated by war 


but here, from this day forward 
War is forever banned 

I know, I stood under the low ceiling 
among the many seekers 

each one a witness to the closeness 
and darkness of the gas chamber 


to the metal tracks in the floor of the crematoria 
where corpses were wheeled efficiently 


and without interruption 


a teenage girl rocks back and forth, sobbing 
a prayerbook in her hands, she faces the ovens 


I try to make a fist 
but War won’t come in here 


here, there is nothing 
but unspeakable God 
I open my eyes and see nothing 


snowflakes fly in through a hole in the wall 
then fall in a sort of unhurried way 


German people with regard to social or 
sexual norms could be sterilized for 
“social feeble-mindedness.” 
TWO STRIKES AND YOU’RE OUT 
This analysis enabled the Nazis to 
equate homelessness, long-term unem- 


ployment, begging, and vagrancy with 
criminality; at the same time, the Law. 


against. Dangerous Habitual Criminals Of, 
1933 gave ‘police the power of unlimited ‘ 


imprisonment (“preventive detention”) 
against people with two or more criminal 
convictions — two strikes and you’re out. 
Unbelievably, the class of “disorderly 
wanderers” fell under this harsh provision. 
In 1937, after SS leader Heinrich 
Himmler also became Chief of the 
German Police, the police were given the 
power to take into “preventive custody” 
— and ship off to concentration camps — 
people considered to be “asocial,” even if 
they had never been charged with a crimi- 
nal offense. It was now the most serious 
crime, punishable by the most grim sanc- 
tions, simply to be someone who “will not 
adapt to the community.” As defined by 
the Third Reich the “asocial” were: 
“Persons who through minor, but 
repeated, infractions of the law demon- 
strate that they will not adapt themselves 
to the natural discipline of a National 
Socialist‘state, e.g., beggars, tramps, 
(Gypsies), whores, alcoholics with conta- 
gious diseases,‘particularly sexually trans- 
mitted disease, who evade the measures 
taken by the public health authorities.” 
Another category ‘of the asocial con- 
sisted of the “work-shy,” persons “against 
whom it can be proved that on two occa- 
sions they have turned down jobs offered 
to them without reasonable grounds, or 
who, having taken on a job, have given it 
up again after a short while without a 
valid reason.” (The Racial State, p. 173.) 
Those “asocial” beggars and jobless 
vagrants rounded up in the Gestapo’s first 
wave of arrests in April, 1938, were sent 
to the infamous Buchenwald concentra- 
tion camp. Then, on June 13, 1938, the 
German police conducted massive raids 
on overnight shelters, poorhouses and 
hostels; these nationwide arrests were 
called the “Reich Campaign Against the 
Work Shy.” As many as 11,000 jobless 
males were hauled off to Buchenwald, 


“NEVER AGAIN WAR!” 


Dachau, and Sachsenhausen. 


HOMELESS FORCED INTO SLAVE LABOR 

Once the “work-shy” were incarcerated 

in concentration camps, they were sen- 

tenced to work in the forced labor indus- 

tries run by the SS. As SS-Oberfiihrer 
Ulrich Greifelt wrote: 


2 “Simultaneously. the Criminal alice, $3 
THE MESSAGE FOR OUR SOCIETY 


We should be wary indeed of invoking 


took on tramps, beggars, Gypsies, and 


pimps, and finally those who refused to > 


pay maintenance. More than 10,000 of 
these asocial forces are currently under- 
taking a labour training cure in the con- 
centration camps, which are admirably 
suited for this purpose.” (p. 175.) 

Burleigh and Wippermann point out that 
this “‘cure” was intended to be a final solu- 
tion, as poor people in ill health were given 
such hard labor assignments that large num- 
bers of the “asocial” inmates of 
Buchenwald perished. The arrests of the 
unemployed “‘were designed to terrify those 
not arrested — and indeed the working 
population as a whole — into renewed 
efforts on behalf of the economy.” (p. 176.) 

The stage was now set for the outright 
elimination of vagrants, beggars, and the 
homeless poor. On September 18, 1942, 
SS leader and Gestapo Chief Himmler 
and Reich Minister of Justice Otto 
Thierack declared their readiness to send 
all “asocial elements” to the SS “for exter- 
mination through labor.” As always, those 
singled out for harshest treatment under 
this new policy included “Jews, Gypsies, 
Russians, and Ukrainians,” for the Nazis 
were always obsessed with carrying out 
their racist agenda, no matter the social 
policy under consideration. 

In the bizarre Orwellian terminology of 
National Socialism, the regime attempted 
to redefine citizens who were jobless, 
homeless, or panhandlers as “Community 
Aliens.” Families on welfare, the unem- 
ployed, vagrants, and even those too sick 
to work were all to be redefined as 
“Community Aliens” who must be elimi- 
nated altogether because they were unpro- 
ductive drains on German society. 

Nazi Germany’s pogrom against the 
poor conveys a clear warning for our soci- 
ety today: It is a very short distance 
between redefining homeless people as 
welfare parasites, bums, and drunks, and 
taking that final, fateful leap into declar- 


Charcoal drawing by Kaethe Kollwitz 


Kaethe Kollwitz’s impassioned protest of German militarism 
has become a classic image of anti-war resistance. 


ing them “Community Aliens.” When our 
society began to insinuate that homeless 
people are outcasts, it became inevitable 
that they would be scapegoated and crimi- 
nalized. Street people and welfare recipi- 
ents are now blamed for the nation’s eco- 
nomic woes and urban decay, and driven 
out of mainstream society. 


hyperbolic comparisons with Nazi 


Germany so as not to dishonor and trivial- 


ize the enormous human suffering 
endured by the victims of the Holocaust. 
It is overly simplistic to equate the fate of 
the poor and homeless in America with 
their counterparts in Nazi Germany. 

In America, the homeless poor are 
reviled by city officials who use what can 
only be called “hate speech” to attack 
them. They are driven out of business dis- 
tricts and forcibly relocated. They are 
harassed, fined, arrested, and occasionally 
beaten by police. Their encampments are 
destroyed, and their belongings are con- 
fiscated in a lawless manner by agents of 
the law. They are left to suffer and die by 
the thousands in the wealthiest country on 
earth. This is an undeniable betrayal of 
their human rights, and an intolerable 
affront to the conscience. 

In Nazi Germany, by comparison, the 
homeless were rounded up in mass arrests 
and sent to concentration camps to face 
long-term incarceration, slave-labor, and 
probable death through exhaustion or exe- 
cution. We must not forget this huge differ- 
ence in the severity of penalties. 

But there is something else we should 
never forget. It must be said without 
equivocation: The rationale given by city 
councils and chambers of commerce for 
laws banning the poor in America have 
frightening similarities with the excuses 
offered by National Socialist officialsfor 
the anti-poor laws of the Third Reich. 

Americans should look long and hard at 
the similarities between anti-homeless ordi- 
nances in this country and the Nazi Poor. 
Laws — and then abandon efforts to crimi- 
nalize people for sleeping in public, pan- 
handling, vagrancy, sitting on sidewalks, et 
al. If the fate of homeless people in the 
United States is not nearly as harsh as it 


See The Nazi Poor Laws page eight 
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was in Nazi Germany, the major difference is in the severity Edit 
of the sentences imposed under the poor laws; the reasons Talmac 
given by government officials for enforcing these laws are analysi: 
distressingly similar. | combin 
The parallels are there for anyone with the eyes to see. homele 
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when we understood what was happening BLS Gs ake home 
and began running in all directions at once she’s a fortress, defiant hes 
uals 


ae 


No 


“Fettered Man” Pen and wash 


eyes closed 
wrists tied to a wire leash 
don’t let your hand be severed from your arm 


what is inside is locked up tight 
what are they doing to her 
that she doesn’t move an inch 
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Out of Place in Their Own Land 


How political leaders and the mainstream media stereotype, criminalize and displace homeless people 


by Talmadge Wright 


Editor: In his book, Out of Place, 
Talmadge Wright offers an important 
analysis of how politicians and the media 
combine to stereotype and drive away 
homeless people. The media stigmatize 


_homeless people as drug abusers and crim- 


inals, then politicians seize on the reports 
to justify a mass expulsion by the police. 
Wright’s description of how city officials 
and newspapers in Chicago and San Jose 
scapegoated homeless people in order to 
clear out encampments is reminiscent of 
the way fear-mongering media reports 
enabled San Francisco politicians to justify 
crackdowns in Golden Gate Park. 


olitical officials resort to strate- 
gies of displacement by pointing 
to one set of “causes” while dis- 
tracting attention away from the 
authentic causes of homelessness. One 
example of displacement occurred when 
Chicago’s Mayor Daley said that the huts 
in Tranquility City, a homeless encamp- 
ment, had to be removed for health rea- 


sons at a time when the huts were receiv- 


ing extensive local media coverage. 

According to Bill, an encampment 
member, “Mayor Daley said he wanted all 
those tore down because there was no run- 
ning water and stuff like that. For years 
people in the South lived without bath- 
rooms and in outhouses or whatever, so 
what’s the difference?” The difference, of 
course, is that the hut dwellers had 
become widely visible, an embarrassment 
to the city’s failing shelter policies. 


LABELING HOMELESSNESS A CRIME 


Criminalizing the homeless is another 
strategic practice of displacement. This 
works by displacing considerations of 
inequitable power, privilege, and wealth, 
and replacing them with considerations of 
individual behavior, labeled as “deviant” 
by those in power. Both local police and 
shelter staff will displace considerations 
of power and privilege into the practices 
of distinguishing between who is deserv- 
ing and who is not, who is violating the 
rules, who is not. Concern for “proper” 
attitudes and correct behavior replaces a 
broader political or cultural agenda. 
Stereotypical attitudes that equate home- 
lessness with criminal behavior may be 
reproduced in police reactions to home- 
less individuals. 


Harold, one of the Chicago encamp-. 


ment members, mentioned an example of 
these stereotypes in an incident that hap- 
pened to him while staying at Chicago’s 
O’ Hare airport: “They make racial slurs or 
stereotypical slurs concerning homeless- 
ness that they’re all kinds of bums and say 
bad things about you and everything. 
Even at like O’Hare Airport a lady hap- 
pened to leave her luggage on a cart and 
she went into a little gift shop or some- 
thing like that and the police tell them, 
“Don’t leave the luggage there, those guys 
are homeless-and they’ll steal it.” And 
that was wrong. I stayed out at O’Hare for 
about nine months or so and I actually 
saw employees taking the luggage, bags, 
pocketbooks, different things.” 

In fact, a year after this interview was 
conducted, 21 employed baggage and 
security personnel were later caught in an 
airport sting operation and arrested for 
stealing passengers’ luggage. Such inci- 
dents might be limited to a particular local 
site; but. broader forms of displacement 
occur, most often with the construction of 
media representations of the homeless. 

Chicago and San Jose’s homeless 
claim that mainstream media portray the 
homeless as “bums,” “crazy people,” and 
victims, and not as real, complex individ- 
uals with their own sense of agency. Tom 


- ‘Homeless. Mobilizations, 


- Subcities, and 


Contested Landscapes _ 


: 2 Talmadge Wright 2 : 


San Jose media stories linked drug use and homelessness in 
the public mind. The moral panic generated by the use of 
health and substance-abuse categories collapsed drug deal- 
ing ‘into homelessness, labeling all who did not fit main- 
stream class standards of decorum with criminal intent. 


commented: “They’re drunkards. They’re 
bums. They’re no good. They’re alco- 
holics. They’re mentally crazy. They’re 
lazy people. This is all I’ve been hearing 
in my ten year span of homelessness. 
They don’t want anything, if they wanted 
anything they would go out and get a job. 
All they want is to stay out on the street 
and beg for change so they could go out 


and get drunk. All they want to do is get a 


fix. That’s their (the public’s) general idea 
of homeless people.” 


- MEDIA IMAGES OF THE POOR 


In fact, many media images of the 
homeless go out of their way to tell per- 
sonal stories, related to “human interest” 
slots on local news documentaries. 
However, these personal stories reproduce 
the individuality of homelessness at the 


- expense of the contextual, structural con- 


siderations:that generate the conditions for 
homelessness in the first place. In the 
reproduction of individual human interest 
stories, collective efforts by homeless 
people, which go beyond assimilation or 
established mainstream notions of work, 
family, and community, are simply 
excluded from media discourse. 

News constructions of the homeless as 
victims are mixed with older popular 
notions of “tramps,” “vagrants,” “bums,” 
and “bag ladies,” in which appearance is 
equated with one’s value. When homeless 
groups or individuals have attempted to 
assert their rights, to protest, such com- 
passion fades, and the homeless, like 
many poor people when they assert their 
rights, are labeled as “undeserving,” even 
criminalized. 

News coverage is perhaps the most 
direct environment for conveying home- 


less stereotypes. Local news coverage of 
homeless situations and protests focus on 
“human interest” rather than issues of 
land-use planning and displacement. 
When local governments are practicing a 
strategy of repression and exclusion, local 
media often cooperate through the “fram- 
ing” of news stories about the homeless as 
public health problems. 


How THE HOMELESS ARE ‘FRAMED’ 


Criticism of these frames are rare 
indeed. Perhaps the most complete analysis 
of how mainstream news media “frame” 
homeless persons is provided by Richard 
Campbell and Jimmie Reeves in their arti- 
cle on the Joyce Brown story in Critical 


*< Studies in Mass Communication. Campbell 


and Reeves examine three conventional 
network news narratives and a “60 
Minutes” story covering the plight of Joyce 
Brown, a mentally disabled homeless 
woman on the streets of New York City. 

Joyce Brown became the subject of 
media-scrutiny when she was picked up 
from the street and committed to psychi- 
atric care without her consent. This pre- 
cipitated a clash of lawyers and psychia- 
trists over the rights of homeless persons 
within public settings. Campbell and 
Reeves identify the language of reporting 
about homeless persons as language that 
separates “us” from “them.” “We” have 
common sense, “they” do not. In com- 
menting on Dan Rather’s report for CBS, 
Campbell and Reeves look at the way 
Rather’s language “locates the homeless 
in the realm of the ‘other,’ the ‘not us.’ 
“We call them the homeless. They call the 
streets their home.” 

The continuing combination of camera 
shots and narrative used by the other major 


networks all contribute to the increased 
distance and displacement of homeless 
concerns from middle-class citizens, and 
this distance occurs within, as Campbell 
and Reeves term it, a hierarchy of dis- 
course in which claims of expertise are 
given greater weight than considerations of 
homeless agency. The reporting of the 
Joyce Brown story quite simply illustrates 
the displacement of race, gender, and class 
issues into personal tales of pathology and 
despair combined with the resolution of 
dramatized class conflict “by celebrating, 
not condemning, the social order.” This 
“normalizing” of the status quo works to 
reinforce a viewpoint according to which 
those who advance in society do so by use 
of their own talents and those who do not 
advance are merely displaying the evi- 
dence of personal failure. 


SAN JOSE ATTACKS ENCAMPMENT 


When San Jose proceeded with its rede- 
velopment plans for the Guadalupe River 
area, stories conflating crime and public 
health, linking homelessness with drug 
dealing, began to circulate in the weeks 
preceding the city council decision to vote 
for park funding. During June, 1990, news 
reports circulated in the major press about 
the dangers of drug dealing along the 
Guadalupe River and the adjacent Coyote 
Creek area.. Homeless encampments were 
“framed” as a health problem and disper- 
sion was framed as the solution. 

In a statement made to the press the 
day of the vote for proceeding with the 
Guadalupe River Park Project, the San 
Jose city manager said, “When you go 
down there and you see feces and when 


_ you hear the people are using the [river] 


water for bathing and even for drinking, 
people are going to get sick.” The city 
denied any harassment, claiming that 
“they simply want to clean up a health 


hazard that has been allowed to fester for 
years.’ The decrease of homeless persons 


from 200 in April to 75 at the time of the 
Guadalupe Park vote one month later was 
explained by the city as resulting from 
increased police activity in response to 
drug use in the area. 

However, the following editorial of the 
San Jose Mercury News best indicates the 
dual purpose for this police activity: 

“The presence in the area of a large 
homeless population has resulted in seri- 
ous health and law enforcement problems 
for surrounding downtown neighbor- 
hoods, and that would be an impediment 


to the imminent Bora of the 


Guadalupe River Park. 

While acknowledging that the home- 
less were in the way of redevelopment, 
the dominant “frame” remained “serious 
health and law enforcement problems.” 
The misunderstanding of homelessness as 
simply a problem of mental health was 
quite evident in San Jose’s leaders. 
According to then-mayor Tom McEnery, 
“the general cliched image of the home- 
less man babbling to himself insanely is 
correct... the root of the problem.” 

In mid-June, massive police sweeps of 
the riverbed areas were conducted. 
According to some of the encampment 
members, these sweeps coincided with the 
burning and confiscation of homeless pos- 
sessions and shanty structures by 
unknown assailants. The general consen- 
sus among the homeless I talked to was 
that the burning of squatter camps andthe 
confiscation of personal possessions were 
carried out by the local police. However, 
this could not be verified. A general evic- 
tion of the local homeless encampments 
commenced after the initial fires. 

Further media stories linked drug use 
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A radical examination of the politics of poverty 
throughout history, from the Poor Laws of 17th 
Century England to San Francisco’s Matrix program 


“Art ay rene Wellington Mills. © 


Willie lived.a block from: the White Hinsein Washinton DC. Acheating scare was 


- his home. Willie died of cxposune one’ wlinters barefoot and: dressedii in thin. rags. 


by Anne Wellington Mills 


here was a certain neh: man who 
was clothed in purple and fine. 
linen and feasted sumptuously 


every day, And there was a cer- 


tain beggar named Lazarus, who lay at his 


gate, full of sores, desiring to be filled. 


with the crumbs that fell from the rich 
man’s table. No one did give him; more- 
over the dogs came and licked his sores. 


“And it came to pass that the beggar | 
died and was carried by the angels into’ 


Abraham’s bosom. And the rich man also 
died; and he was buried in hell. And, lift- 
ing up his eyes, he saw Abraham afar off 
and Lazarus in his bosom. And he cried 
and said: ‘Father Abraham, have mercy 
on me and-send Lazarus, that he may dip 
the tip of his finger in water to cool my 
tongue; for I am tormented in this flame.’ 
And Abraham said to him: ‘Son, remem- 
ber that thou didst receive good things in 
thy lifetime, and likewise Lazarus evil 
things; but now he is comforted and thou 
art tormented.’” — Luke. 16:19-25 


ONE ACCIDENT AWAY FROM POVERTY 


It is 7:15 in the evening on November 
11, 1993, in Tampa, Florida. Darkness has 
fallen. The filmy humidity amplified the 
oppressive daytime heat, but the afternoon 
thunderstorm left the streets polished, the 
sky clear, and the air cooler. The reflec- 
tions of car and business lights shine like 
pilates in the obsidian pavement. 

IBIS Ribbon Market watches, a silent 


2 Senter inthis neighborhood ruled by the 


rig asah duel Scattered throughout are the 


FASE 6f charity and markets of salva- 
* tron.’ Here, food, clothing, and shelter can 


be found for a price. For a bed at Dorcas 
House, Sister Justice requires time for the 
Lord: three to four hours to be exact. At 
the Salvation Army, the stay is free for 


‘the first seven ‘Gonsecive: nights. “After 


this, the price is eight dollars per night. 


Free shelters often have hidden costs. 
Theft can leave one possessionless. 
Occasionally, violence breaks out. 
Contracting communicable diseases, such 
as tuberculosis, can be a risk. Regulations _ 
at many shelters are quite restrictive. 
Shelters often have a check-in time of 


four in the afternoon and guests must 
leave by five in the morning. 


Independent, longtime homeless ee 
sons like Tex prefer to take:their chances 
on the streets — safer for the streetwise, 
fewer behavioral controls. For these, ser- 
vice agencies are sources of food, cloth- 
ing, and showers, little else. 

Standing about 5 feet 5 inches tall and 
weighing around 135 pounds, Tex hardly 
strikes an imposing figure. His real name 
is Archibald Chase. Baked to a deep 
bronze by the relentless Florida sun, Tex’s 
tragic 47 years are etched deeply into the 


lines on his face. 


He has straight, dark blond hair and a 


thick, short, cropped shock of beard. The. 


gray lacing through his beard and mus- 
tache belie the age his hair stubbornly 
hides. The black trench coat he wears 
reaches nearly to his ankles. Its ties swing 
absently at his sides as they brush the 
pavement on which he walks. He sports a 
cowboy hat and boots salvaged from the 
beige clothing warehouse at Metropolitan 
Ministries. His shoulders slump slightly 
forward like a beaten dog with its tail 
between its legs. 

Few autos pass the Blue Ribbon 
Market at night. On bicycles and on foot, 
urban nomads scurry to and fro, dumpster 
diving, canning, or wandering in search of 
anything of value. For nearly 15 years, 
Tex has called this neighborhood home. 
On this balmy evening, after a meal at 


Dorcas House, and fortified with the alco- 
hol he cannot do without, Tex ambles 
slowly across Tampa Street with his shop- 
ping cart filled with blankets, dog food, 
and miscellaneous items of clothing. 
Tethered to his cart is a small, brown dog, 
Tex’s only steady companion. 

At this moment, a woman and her son 


the Blue Ribbon. The market’s floodlights 
light the road, yet both the driver and the 
passenger claim not to have seen anyone 
until Tex’s head shattered their windshield. 
When the ambulance leaves, a single 
boot, a cowboy hat, and a black trench 
coat remain. The woman and her son are 
~ unscathed. She had insurance for the car, 
but carried no liability coverage. $1500 
was awarded for the repair of her wind- 
shield. Tex’s only compensation was the 
two-month hiatus he received from the 
streets at a local hospital. His arm sus- 
tained a compound fracture; it has never 
healed properly. It is useless to him now. 


THE IDOLATRY OF MONEY 


ated thee.” 

“They have provoked me with that 
which was no god, and have angered me 
with their vanities. And I will provoke 
them with that which is no POOP and 
vex them with a foolish nation.” 

— Deuteronomy 32:18, 21 


try is considered a serious transgression of 
God’s law. In Buddhism, the material 
world is illusory; human suffering contin- 
ues as long as we fail to recognize this. 
Our evolution as: spiritual beings thus 
eludes us. In the Native American spiritu- 
al tradition, the land, the waters, the sky, 
and all who dwell within, are manifesta- 


-tions of the Great. Spirit. The world is -a.é; 


“holy ‘cfeation’ and’ reSpect ig tendered 


‘or atarough ‘the love “of community: aad PEO: ss 


~ tection of the land. 


The world Western man ‘has created 


- with the copious aid of technology is an- 


imitation of the natural world: an illusion. : 


The more ‘synthetic our environment 


-becomes — from the rambling acres. of e 


tract homes, high rises, asphalt veins, 
‘theme parks, shopping malls, and traffic, to 


the imitation of skill and craft wrought by » 
computerized technological devices — the 


‘more confused we become as a species. 
To the extent we rely on the simulated 
information about our world as depicted 
by technological devices, we ignore the 
inspiration of the spirit. As we ravage the 


natural world for the sake of profit, we 


lose touch with the wisdom it is there to 
provide. We no longer know the truth. We 


no longer believe in God. We wander > 


blindly through the wilderness of our own 
delusions. We have turned money into our 
only God and technology into the temple 
of worship: 

“Money’s properties are my properties 
and essential powers — the properties and 
powers of its possessor. Thus, what I am 
and am capable of is by no means deter- 
mined by my individuality.... I am bad, 
dishonest, unscrupulous, stupid; but 
money is honoured, and therefore so is its 
possessor. Money is the supreme good, 
therefore its possessor is good. Money, 
besides, saves me the trouble of being dis- 
honest: I am therefore presumed honest. I 


am stupid, but money is the real mind of- 


all things and how then should its posses- 
sor be stupid?... Do not I, who thanks to 
money am capable of all that the human 
heart longs for, possess all human capaci- 
ties? Does not my money therefore trans- 
form all my incapacities into their con- 
trary?” (Tucker: 1978, 103-4) 

It is against this backdrop that I juxta- 
pose the parable about Lazarus and the 
story of Tex’s accident. These force into 


drive south on Tampa Street just north of 


“Thou hast forsaken the god that begot | 
‘thee; and hast forgotten the Lord that cre-_ 


In the Judeo-Christian tradition, idola-_ 


Outcasts at the Rich Man’s Gate 


sharp relief our idolatry of money and the 
ensuing injustice when its possession is 
mistaken for virtue and poverty for evil. 
The driver of the automobile was never 
held accountable for crippling a man 
through her negligence. The rich man 
continued to live a life of selfish opu- 
lence, while Lazarus, who had done no 
wrong, suffered grievously because he 
was a pauper. 


A FAILURE TO CARE FOR OTHERS 


Homelessness, in its broadest sense, is 
our failure as a human community to care 
for and love others. It is our false belief 
that the welfare of others has nothing to 
do with one’s own welfare. Homelessness 
is symptomatic of an ailing civilization 
devoid of commitment and of question- 
able future. We put all of our faith into 
technology and money while recklessly 
careening through time and place leaving 
destruction and misery in our wake. 

The issues discussed in this work are 
multifaceted, but underlying all of my 
arguments are three primary thoughts: 

~ First, humanity as a species is inter- 
connected. Whatever we do to one of our 
brothers or sisters has repercussions 
throughout the fabric of humanity. _ 

+ Second, not only is humankind con- 
nected laterally, in the present, but longi- 
tudinally, through the passage of time: 
historically. Wisdom we fail to gain from 


critical challenges to the human spirit dur- 


ing one era will reappear cyclically to new 
actors in succeeding generations. 

+ Third, the universe is perfectly bal- 
anced, and a debt not paid in one genera-. 
tion will be accounted for in another. 

Struggling to understand the nature of 
wealth and poverty, of justice and equali- 


ty, are among the challenges we face. 


Poverty, at its most destitute, manifests as 


homelessness. That humanity replays the _ 
‘same drama ‘generation after. generation : 
indicates to me. we have. little wisdom eae 

concerning. the nature of poverty. We use 
‘few tools to. solve the. discrepancies. 
between rich and poor, to insure justice © 


for all, and to distribute the ports 


wealth equitably and humanely. 


- We continue proposing and implement- : 
ing the same salves that temporarily cover 


the underlying disease. Our research and — 


explanations about homelessness continue 
along traditional logic. This has not worked. 
Not only are the homeless still with us, but 


- their numbers continue to grow. 


‘Cyclically through history, the inci-. 


dence of homelessness has been associat- 


ed with the same factors. Although the 


face appears radically different from one 


historic period to the next, the pattern has 
remained essentially unchanged. Chronic 
homelessness has been associated with 
increasing population densities in con- 
junction with a disruption in the estab- 
lished economy and social structure with- 
in a geographic region. 

Compassion fatigue sets in when mea- 
sures implemented to alleviate homeless- 
ness fail. As more people have their eco- 
nomic security and place in society threat- 
ened, self-protectionism, hostility toward 
the disenfranchised, and scapegoating 
become increasingly common. 

There often is a wide gap in status 
between the authorities who legislate on 
vagrancy, implement welfare policy, and 
distribute charity, and the people on the 
street who are affected by these laws and 
programs. Those ‘higher in'the 86cial hier- 
archy judge the poor: by their bin stan- 
dards of success and faitivesWithout 
regard to the particular hurdles, the poor 
face that seriously impede .the. acquisition 
of resources, impair their health,, and crip- 
ple the spirit. The sacrifices. necessary to 
equitably redistribute resources and allevi- 
ate poverty are not seriously entertained 


See Outcasts at the Gates page //] 
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The sacrifices necessary to 
equitably redistribute resources 
and alleviate poverty are not 
seriously entertained since the 
upper classes benefit from an 
exploitative system that profits 
from the time and energy of the 
poorer classes. 


since the upper classes benefit from an 
exploitative system that profits from the 
time and energy of the poorer classes. 
These factors nearly guarantee that 
conditions of poverty will not improve as 
long as the status quo remains intact. 
Transitions in economic and social sys- 
tems have changed their face radically 
throughout modern history, but the con- 
solidation of wealth and power remains 
concentrated within the ruling classes. 


VAGRANCY, CHARITY, AND LEGISLA- 
TION: A HISTORIC OVERVIEW 


The methods employed to ameliorate 
vagrancy have varied little over five cen- 
turies because they are designed to placate 
and preserve the prevailing social and 
economic system. As a result, the system 
becomes more inhumane as the number of 
people living in the streets escalates and 
the amount required to preserve the social 
safety rises in response to increasing 
demands for assistance. 

-Callousness grows as those facing the 
ebbing tide of economic security become 
increasingly fearful about their own 
preservation; self-protection turns in on 
itself and obscures the misery of others 
less fortunate. The homeless are punished 
by law, neglect, and public disdain, while 
the distribution of economic resources 


* continues to polarize society. 
Responses to homelessness historically - 


reflect the baser of human capabilities 
rather than the inspired. Springing from 
fear, frustration, and lack of empathy, the 
dominant tendency has been to blame the 
poor for their poverty, turn a blind eye to 
the role capitalism may play in the perpetu- 
ation of suffering and human exploitation, 
and institute psychological and cultural 
definitions of homelessness as deviant in 
order to justify its criminalization when 
polite society becomes overwhelmed. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S POOR LAWS 


The following is an excerpt from testi- 
mony submitted by authors Donald 
Burnes and Alice Baum in defense of the 
prosecution in a case involving a “Matrix” 
violation in San Francisco: 

“By perpetuating the myth that the 
homeless are merely poor people in need 
of housing, the advocates reinforce and 
promote the most pernicious stereotypes 
about poverty in America. Poor people in 
America do not live on the streets, under 
bridges, or in parks, do not carry all of 
their belongings in shopping carts or plas- 
tic bags, wear layers of tattered clothing, 
pass out or sleep in doorways, urinate or 
defecate in public places, sleep in their 


October Fleet Week, Ha! 
by Claire J. Baker 


The Blue Angels, impressive 

but what about all the hungry 

who could have been at Crissy Field 
fed with $$$ spent on fueling those 
daredevil wing-tipping planes. 


Now, with winter’s plunge into 
darkness and the steep rise in 

night cold, street toes 

will be turning “blue.” 

The “Great Stunt” will be to survive 
another anything-but “Fleet” week. 
Any real “angels” out there? 


Jim and Tracy hold up a sign ot the times — “Homeless and Hungry.” 
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Homelessness, in its broadest sense, is our failure as a human community 
to care for and love others. It is our false belief that the welfare of others 
has nothing to do with one’s own welfare. 


cars or in encampments, do not harass or 
intimidate others, ask for money on the. 


-streets,... do not wander the streets shout- 


ing at visions and voices. This is what the 
public sees when they see the homeless.” 
(Teir: 1995, p.1) 

The Matrix program was the brain- 
child of San Francisco’s former police- 
chief-turned-mayor, Frank Jordan. 
Dredging archaic statutes from the 
English poor laws, Jordan launched a pro- 
gram of criminalization, harassment, and 
removal aimed at San Francisco’s home- 
less: the modern vagrants. 

San Francisco’s current mayor, Willie 
Brown, is little better. On the eve of San 
Francisco’s coldest season last year, while 
a new multimillion-dollar football stadi- 
um was being sold to the voting public, 
Brown ordered the destruction of home- 
less encampments in Golden Gate Park 
and the eviction of inhabitants. Bereft of 
bedrolls and shelters, many people shiv- 
ered, exposed on the nighttime streets. 

An ever-present danger of arrest due to 
San Francisco’s anti-camping laws forces 
the evicted homeless to keep watch at 
night. When daylight comes, it brings no 
relief from harassment. San Francisco’s 
panoply of vagrancy ordinances assures 
this. In 1998, at the epicenter of the sum- 
mer of love, it is a crime to be homeless. 

Technically, it is not a crime to be 
homeless. The revised ruling by the 
Supreme Court in 1969, Shuttlesworth v. 
City of Birmingham, 394 U.S. 147, merely 
shifts guilt from a state-of-being to activi- 
ties that may be difficult to avoid if one is 
homeless: “Although there may be a right 
to be a vagabond, there is no constitution- 
al right to aggressively panhandle, block- 
ade sidewalks, or sleep where one pleas- 
es.... these measures take into account... 
the peculiar threat that many homeless 
people pose to urban quality of life...” 
(Teir: 1995, p.1) 

BEGGING BECOMES A CRIME 

As early as the 13th century, begging 


became one of the vice sins: the sin of 


- sloth: Where once the vows of poverty, 
practiced by medieval holy men:in the»: 


Catholic faith, protected begging, the 
tenets of the Protestant work ethic con- 
demned it. From the Renaissance forward, 
homelessness and joblessness were seen 
as not only deviant but also criminal. 

“Vagrancy legislation therefore reflect- 
ed a new kind of poverty after 1300, that 
of ‘masterless men,’ persons no longer 
having manorial ties, but who were now 
subject to the buffetings of the market 
economy. In response, the stereotype of 
the sturdy beggar developed, which 
diverged sharply from the Franciscan ide- 
alization of poverty in the High Middle 
Ages. The stereotyping was ultimately 
enshrined in the law. In the process, 
vagabondage was defined as a social and 
political danger much like witchcraft. If 
witch-belief provided spiritual explana- 
tions of evil, the vagrant supplied common 
or garden ones. Destitute, rootless and 
masterless, he seemed part of a conspiracy 
to destroy society.” (Beier: 1985, p. 17) 


THE BRITISH PooR LAWS 


Thirteen evolutions of poor relief and 
regulatory laws were passed in the 
English parishes between the years of 
1495 and 1610. Parliament consolidated 
these statutes in 1662, marking the begin- 
ning of the British poor laws. It became a 
felony to be “masterless” — the able-bod- 
ied poor who failed to work, and had no 
place to call home. Distribution of charity 
and freedom from apprehension was 
based on a distinction between the 
“deserving” and the “undeserving poor.” 
Only disability, pregnancy, crippling dis- 
ease, or age exempted the unemployed 
and homeless from being criminals. 
Municipalities issued “begging licenses” 
to these, if legal settlement could be 
proven by the applicant. 

The right of an indigent to be in a par- 
ticular parish was determined by 
Settlement. If the individual was one of 


the “deserving poor” who was born in a 
parish, had settled family ties, or had sea- 


sonal employment and proof of a “mas- 
ter” within a parish, relief was available. 


Regardless of where the “undeserving” 
poor had their ancestral roots, their pres- 
ence anywhere in England was illegal. 
Migration for the purpose of seeking work 
was strictly curtailed and movement 
between parishes was tightly circum- 
scribed for those who had no means to 
secure the minimum required income 
defined by law for settlement rights. 

A first violation for vagabondage was 
punishable by imprisonment. The offend- 
er, upon release, was marked to control 
migration and prevent begging without a 
license. Branding or badging eased track- 
ing. The yellow felt “V” sewn onto the 
chest of their clothing was adopted from 
the Medieval practice of badging Jews on 
the chest with a yellow cross. For a sec- 
ond or third offense, punishment could be 
public humiliation and the boring of a 
hole an inch in diameter through the ear. 

Some vagrants were conscripted into 
the English armies; others were deported 
to the Americas as indentured servants. In 
the most extreme instances, the “sturdy 
beggar” could be hung: “for instance, 
Henry VIII of England had 72,000 of 
them hanged.” (Tucker: 1978, p.181) 

Vagrancy became a critical urban 
problem during the transition from feudal- 
ism to a market-based economy. Three 
major factors contributed to the growth of 
vagrancy. First, the medieval tradition of 
fealty created an ideological system of 
mutual loyalty between serf and noble. In 
practice, fealty was far more beneficial to. 
the lord than the peasant, but free shelter, 
common field farming and grazing, as 
well as individual subsistence plots acted 
as the social safety net ameliorating star- 
vation and homelessness. 

Second, the enclosure movement in 
England displaced thousands of peasants. 


Se 
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by Anne Wellington Mills 


“have been working at Metropolitan 
Ministries Outreach in Tampa, 
Florida, since 9:00 in the morning 
without a break. It is 3:00 in the 

afternoon and I am exhausted. It was a 
long day at Outreach and I was ready to 
leave. After saying good-bye to Dr. 
Dwyer, the afternoon counselor, I 
réturned to my office for my bag. A 
woman, about 40 years old, was waiting 
to speak with me. 

Leslie Higgens is about 5’1”, slightly 
built, and weighs around 110 pounds. She 
is well dressed in a white polyester dress 
with a colorful, abstract print. Her simple 
pumps match her medium sized, olive 
green, soft leather purse. Her hair is chin 
length, medium brown and curly. It is par- 
tially pulled back. She has brown eyes 
and an olive complexion, deepened with a 
deep, Florida tan. She is worried. 

For the past three weeks, Leslie has 
been staying at Hospitality House, the 
Salvation Army’s single women’s shelter. 
Rent after the first two days is $8.00 per 
night. She is nine days behind and faces 
eviction. Leslie cannot pay the rent and 
has no place to go. 

Leslie has a Master’s degree in 
Counseling, a Bachelor’s in Psychology 
and an RN in nursing. In Connecticut, 
where she is from, she worked 13 consec- 
utive years performing staff supervision, 
nursing, group facilitation, and adminis- 
tering individual therapy. She works’ with 
ex-offenders and substance abusers. 

After arriving in Florida, she held a 
contract position for five months as a 
rehabilitation counselor for the inmates at 
a correctional facility. Several employees 
and she protested’a procedural ordér they 
felt was unethical. All were laid off with- 
out warning, explanation, or severance 

pay. This contract ended. in-May,.1994..~ - 

Since then, Leslie has been everywhere, 
in Florida looking for work. Her reward 
has been to become more broke and dis- 
couraged. A month ago, she. was evicted 
from her home in Inverness for failing to 
make the rent. Before moving, she put 
everything into storage, including the 
computer she could have used to lay out 
her résumé. She found a job two weeks 
ago at the Ponderosa Restaurant as a part- 
time cashier without benefits, tips, or 
overtime for $4.50 per hour. It is about 
five miles north of Hospitality House. 
This distance was not a problem as long 
as her car was running. 

Besides the $72 owed at Hospitality 
House, the $60 rent on her storage locker 
is due by June first. Leslie’s check from 
the Ponderosa is paid every other week. 
Her first check will arrive the Friday after 
next — in nine more days. 

Two weeks later, as I arrived for my 
Thursday morning shift at the Ministries, 
Leslie was waiting for me at Outreach. I 
invited her into my office and asked her 
how her week had been. = 

She got her check. Two weeks, and she 
had cleared $250. Leslie held an article 
from a newspaper marked with an aster- 
isk. She asked me to read it. The article 
was about her old boss and improprieties 
for which he was under investigation. He 
continues to draw a paycheck, but Leslie, 
who refused to carry out his questionable 
instructions, is without any income. 

She delayed cashing her check because 
‘of another expense added to her burden. 
‘Leslie’s car broke down the. previous 
Friday. Fortunately, she still has AAA, so 
it was towed for free. The repair bill was 
$150. Her automobile insurance premium 
was due; she still had not paid Hospitality 
House; and the storage locker rent was 
fast approaching. Her $250 paycheck 
would not meet all of her obligations. She 
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In the current climate of compassion fatigue and corporate greed, more children are growing 
up in poverty and more women are forced into homelessness. The engines of profit run on 
exploitation and a vulnerable and desperate population are grist for the mill. 


set her priorities according to which 
necessity, if unpaid, would bring the 
fewest repercussions in her life. 

Leslie paid the $150 for her car and the 
rent on her storage locker. The car insur- 
ance could wait. If she was evicted from 
Hospitality Housé, she ‘still had her car in 
which to sleep. Leslie’s order of priorities 
were transportation, food, and the protec- 


tion of her belongings. Storage companies — 


will auction the possessions of those who 
default’ onthe rental fee.“ 8°") Se 

» The week Leslié’s car broke down, she 
was asked to ‘work’ éxtra’ hours’ since the 
restaurant was short-staffed. The check in 
mid-June would be a little more substan- 
tial than her first. If she can‘stay at 
Hospitality House, she may be able to sta- 
bilize her life. Her combined housing and 
storage rent will be $284 per month. 
Averaging $500 per month from her job at 
Ponderosa, $216 is left. She gets meals 
when she works, but she still must cover 
transportation and any expense required 
for job hunting. The cost of stamps, repro- 
duction of a résumé on quality pape, 
Faxes, miscellaneous grooming costs, and 
other expenses add up. With over half of 
her income going to rent alone, it will be 
nearly impossible to save up the first and 
last month’s rent and deposit demanded 
by most landlords. 

Leslie shows remarkable mental stabil- 
ity considering the stress under which she 
has been living for the past two years. Her 
only gap in gainful employment occurred 
over the past two years in Florida. She 
continues to look diligently for profes- 
sional work. As difficult as this activity is, 
it is not-counted as “work.” 3: soe} 

Leslie fits none of the popular stereo- 
types. Nevertheless, living in a shelter, 
having access to no phone except those 
found in charitable organizations, and her 
recent employment gap subject her to 
characterizations aimed at the homeless. 
Whatever obstacles she faced job hunting 
prior to losing her home, they were 
immensely compounded as soon as she 
fell into this pariah class. 

BEHIND THE ECONOMIC EIGHT BALL 

Economic survival is a serious concern 
and imperils the domestic security of all 
poor women. The combined effects of 
sexism and poverty weigi heavily, but a 
woman without a companion or depen- 
dents is particularly hard hit when she 
finds herself unemployed and homeless. 


In 1950, homeless women were esti- 
mated to compose three percent of the 
homeless population. Today, this figure 
has risen to 20 percent (Bassuk, 1993). 
The fastest growing homeless population 


‘in American cities is families with depen- 


dent children. The largest demographic 
group living in poverty in the United 
States is children under the age of eigh- 
teen; most of these live in a single parent 
household headed by a woman. Four out 
Of five hoineless mothers “ard ‘nonwhite 
(Burt, 1989). Fully one-third of all fami- 
Hes Tiving’ below the poverty Tine'aré 
headed by women (Bassuk, 1993). 

One percent of homeless men bring 
their family responsibilities with them 
when they hit the streets, yet nearly half 
of them have fathered children. By con- 
trast, 50 percent of the women on the 
streets bring their dependent children with 
them (Burt, 1989). These figures are 
sobering. They illustrate the gross failure 
of our social and economic system in pro- 
moting the health and well being of 
women and children. 

As Ellen Bassuk, M.D., wrote in her 
essay, Homeless Women: Economic and 
Social Issues: “Homeless and low-income 
mothers are trapped by lack of economic 
and social opportunities — inequities 
built into our society’s structure. For 
example, many homeless women have 
inadequate education, poor earning 
power, limited job opportunities, over- 
whelming child care responsibilities and 
fragmented support networks.... These 
problems are frequently compounded for 
poor women of color.” oe 
“Not surprisingly, approximately 43% 
of families headed by women are living 
below the poverty level.... In 1989, single 
mothers earned a median sum of $3,005, 
only 36% of the official poverty level for 
a family of two and far below the poverty 
level for families with larger numbers of 
children. The financial hardships experi- 
enced by women are heightened by the 
large numbers of absent fathers who fail 
to pay child support.” 

With statistics such as these, it is sur- 
prising that more women are not counted 
among the homeless. Twenty percent 
may, in fact. be a serious underestimate 
for two veasons. First, many women who 
end up in the shelters have gone through a 
‘cycle of staying with friends or relatives 
until their welcome has been worn out 
and they have no place else to go. Second, 


cyclic homelessness may mask the 
undomiciled status of certain women. 
Those caught in the trap of episodic 
homelessness often stay with friends to 
save money necessary to get a place of 
their own. Once in a place, their financial 
resources may be insufficient to keep 
them there, so they end up being evicted. 


homelessness, 
riage or relationship and their subsequent 
inability to meet expenses on their income 
alone. Once evicted for nonpayment of 
rent (or in a few cases, mortgage), their 
“skid” is continued by the difficulty of 
getting into a new place because of dis- 
crimination against children, high rents, 


and the inability to save enough to afford 


first, last and deposit.” (Rosenthal, 1993.) 

The breakup of a primary relationship 
that has been the main source of financial 
support can plummet a woman into home- 
lessness. Once this lifeline has been cut, 
some women rely on the good will of 
friends and relatives to give them shelter. 
Technically, these women are homeless, 
but they are not normally counted as such 
since they are hidden. Their access to show- 
ers, kitchens, telephones and storage space 
allow these women to pass as domiciled. 

In order not to strain the good will of 
their hosts, “skidders” will stay in many 
homes for short periods of time: Some 
pull their lives together before the situa- 
tion deteriorates to a point of facing life 
on the streets, but others fail. The shelter 
system may become the next option. 

-A woman may secure locked storage 
space for her belongings. Paying rent on 
the storage unit assumes the importance 
that her home formerly did. As time goes 
on, if a woman is unable to escape the 
streets, meeting the rental fees on the unit 
may become increasingly. difficult as 
basic survival looms. If this:happens,sie 
will lose everything and mustirelyion 
small lockers in the shelter; her: cary<a 
shopping cart, or a backpack to store 
whatever she can carry with her. 

Life is difficult for single mothers, but 
it is even harder for single women alone. 
Welfare is geared toward family support; 
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Oakland Streets Are Unsafe for Homeless Women 


All women instinctively 
realize that it is unsafe 

for them to be homeless. 
Senior women are especially 
vulnerable on the streets. 


by Elizabeth Fuhr 


t staggers the mind to grasp the 

ordeal of a senior woman on the 

street. All women instinctively real- 

ize that it is unsafe for women to be 
homeless. Seniors who are homeless are 
vulnerable, but senior women, as any 
woman instinctively realizes, are most 
vulnerable. Homeless women can be, and 
are, sexually abused and exist in fear for 
their very lives. 

At St. Mary’s Homeless Senior 
Program in downtown Oakland, we work 
with women who have suffered deeply 
from the traumas and dangers of living on 
the street alone. One woman who lived in 
her car said, “To sleep in the car overnight 
is not good because it is very dangerous. 
(Male abusers) are looking for women 
who are alone, and they prey on women in 
that situation.” 

Fear that escalates to terror is a domi- 
nant emotion of senior women who are at 
risk or who are homeless. The trauma of 
homelessness interferes further with their 
ability to function and take care of person- 
al needs. Because of their vulnerability to 
physical attacks from men, senior women 
often find places to live that are open to 
public view. 

A 70-year-old woman, blinded by 


cataracts and mentally disabled, lived at 


night in a bus shelter in the heart of 
Oakland. There were streetlights and a 24- 


hour newsstand near her bus shelter. Buses _ 


_ and police came by most of the night. 


Some senior women, as do younger 


women, pair up on the street with a home- 
Jess man in order to have a protector. The 
relationship itself may not be safe, and the 


man may be taking more than his share of © 


the funds; but some women feel forced to 
choose this over being alone and unpro- 
tected. : 
FILLED WITH SHAME 

Society places an extra burden on 
women in terms of morals and appear- 
ance. Women who are addicted are judged 
by a different standard than men. Women 
internalize these deprecating societal 
norms. Women also feel a special shame 
if they cannot take care of their personal 
needs or hygiene. The difficulty faced by 
homeless women in taking care of person- 
al toiletry needs creates special embar- 


rassment. A formerly homeless senior 


woman comments on these hardships: 


“[It is] different for women because 
women need access to a restroom that a 
man does not need. It was very difficult to 


find a place to go to a restroom. A lot of 
filling stations will not let you use. 
restrooms if you don’t buy gas. Nobody | 


gives a damn if the poor are inconve- 
nienced. It is hard to deal with the atti- 
tude. It is not hard to understand because 
__ of the emphasis on the almighty dollar.” 


Senior women more often have bladder 


difficulties that result in lack of bladder — 
control. There is shame around this that 


causes some women to avoid doctors. If 
the bladder condition becomes serious, it 
also may make it difficult to maintain 
their independence in living. One home- 
less senior woman needed encouragement 
to have breast tumors checked out. Some 
women’s shame around their personal 
needs drives them away from the very 
medical attention they need. 

I think that women tend to personalize 
their situation more. They think it is their 
fault that they are homeless rather than the 


Senior artists from St. Mary’s Center in Oakland created art on billboards and 
bus benches to speak out in the community against street violence. 


result of special circumstances or a failure 
on the part of society. Self-blame leads 
senior women to isolation and great sensi- 
tivity about their predicament. 

HARRIET’S STORY 


“After the death of my husband I could 
not face living alone.... I moved in with 
my daughter. I did not mourn. I threw 
myself into my job. I had a master’s in 
counseling and for the last 9 1/2 years was 
an administrator over 13 staff and 48 resi- 
dential clients. I lost my job. I did not 
fight it. My daughter was not happy hav- 
ing me. I was not old enough for the 
senior complexes — I was 61. I used my 
little savings on my husband’s funeral. I 
had no options. My daughter gave me an 
ultimatum of moving out by April. I 


began to feel alone. I was so frightened — | 


so frightened. I saw myself not having a 
place to live. I saw myself being outdoors 
on a park bench. 3 2 


“I was very ashamed. I felt fear, 


shame, guilt — I thought I brought it on 


myself. I should not have lost my job. I 
should have fought for it. I did not go to 


my church. I was too ashamed that. my — 


daughter was treating me the way she did. 
I did not tell. anyone until it was over. I 


_ felt guilty. It was my fault. I thought there _ 


was something I could or should have 

done to prevent this from happening.” 
Shame keeps the secret hidden and 

intensifies the problem. Senior women’s 


stories of homelessness are often untold | 


because of shame. Of the more than 100 
senior women I assisted, only a handful 
would testify to the hardships of home- 
lessness in front of others. When I asked 
them if they would share their story, some 
would only do so if they could keep their 
anonymity. Some women fear that their 
relatives will know that they were home- 
less. Others will not relate their story at all 
because they want to distance themselves 
from the experience. 
ACCUSTOMED TO BE CAREGIVERS 

Women in most societies, especially 
colder women, are accustomed to the role 
of caring for others. At the same time, 
they are dependent on others for decisions 
and finances. Harriet explained this: “All 
my life I helped other people. Here, when 


I needed help, I was ashamed. I forgot . 
where the resources were. All that went 


out of my mind.” Harriet had a master’s in 


‘counseling, and for years as part of her 


job she helped ex-felons to obtain housing 
and other resources; yet she was unable to 
help herself. I found this occurred with a 
number of senior women who were pro- 
fessional caregivers. 

Some women, especially in a house- 
hold where the male is very dominating, 
are financially naive. The women are not 
allowed to ask questions. Senior women 
may not know how to manage their 
finances when their husbands die. If the 
woman’s partner is abusive and she 
decides to leave, she may not have suffi- 
cient funds for herself and her dependents. 

One formerly homeless woman tells 
about women’s financial difficulties: 


“Women lose their houses because 
they can’t pay the note or can’t get a sec- 
ond mortgage. They lost their husbands 
and lost their jobs. Older women [work- 
ers] used to be considered valuable. Not 
so now. Companies are trying to cut down 
on paying health or retirement benefits. 
Savings are gone before long. [They] lose 
their home and they don’t have anything.” 

ISOLATION AND HELPLESSNESS 

The vicious cycle for senior women is 
isolation and a sense of helplessness and 
depression. It is commonly known that 
depression is anger held inward. Because 
women tend to be socialized toward with- 
holding their anger, this may account for 
more depression among women. Isolation 
among homeless senior women is com- 
mon. Harriet tells of her depression: 


“I was very unhappy. I thought death 
_ would be better than this. You are boxed 


in. Each way I turned, I walked into con- 


crete walls. One day, I rang the doorbell — 
at a senior complex (at this time I was 62) 
and asked for housing. They just 


answered over the intercom that the wait- 


ing list was years long. They would not ~ 
even come to the door. I cried. I thought 
about suicide for the first time in my life.” 


Although St. Mary’s Homeless Senior 
Program has 30-40% women, only about 
10% of them would attend the general 
support group. It was thought that the 
women did not feel safe or were too 
shamed to be with the men. So, with the 
help of some of the women, the workers 
initiated a senior woman’s support group. 

OVERCOMING THEIR ISOLATION 


The group was set up to overcome the 
isolation that is part of the senior women’s 
way of dealing with fear, shame, guilt and 
depression. Overcoming isolation was a 
great hurdle. It took much one-on-one sup- 
port and encouragement to bring the 
women out. Telephone contact and trans- 
portation were a must to keep the women 
involved. The emotional frailty of some 
women was such that being asked to come 
on the bus rather than to be picked up was 
a signal, “You are not wanted.” Without a 
great effort and commitment by workers 


and volunteers, the homeless senior — 


women’s group would not have stabilized. 
From the beginning, the support group 


had as its centerpiece activity a breakfast 
tea. There were fancy napkins, attractive 


plates and table decorations. The purpose 


_ was to say, “This is beautiful because you 


are beautiful.” For special occasions, the 
breakfast was held at a private home or 
meeting rooms with special dishes and 
decorations. Both staff and women took 
the opportunity to dress up. 

Activities, such as readings that 
affirmed aging women, meditation, per- 
sonal sharing and dance movement were 
well received. A balance between sharing 
and taking trips was important. Trips to 
the Black Women’s Photo Exhibition in 
the local museum, an art show on abuse 
and women, and trips to botanical gardens 
were enjoyed by the women. 

Sharing about their feelings, however, 


“We have the resources to end all suffer- 
ing.”’ Danielle painted this poignant 
appeal at an art project at St. Mary’s. 


was very difficult because of the women’s 
lack of self-esteem. But they appreciated 
the companionship and slowly learned to 
overcome some of these difficult commu- 
nication barriers. A few women who 
attended and experienced the openness of 
12-step groups modeled for the other 
women how to trust and share. 
Empowerment of the women was 
encouraged through participation. 
Participation in decision-making, plan- 
ning, preparing, carrying out the program, 
and evaluating made the group really 
belong to the women themselves. Because 
women are trained so well to be care- 
givers, women workers and volunteers, as 
well as a few of the natural leaders, can 
perpetuate the disempowerment of the 
women. To keep drawing the women into 
participation allows them to own the great 


- power that is theirs. 


| Step-Sister, 
Once Removed 
by Nancy Warder 


I see her on the streets 
crouched cold on the greasy cement 
a baby in her arms 


I don’t meet her eyes but drop 

a dollar in her outstretched hand 
often I cross the street 

so I won’t have to pass her 


What is there to say? I 

can’t really help her 

besides 

homelessness might be catching 


I walk away quickly 
“No, that could never happen to me!” 


It couldn’t, could it? 


Night Sounds 


by Nancy Warder — 


I wake, heart pounding 
jolted from my sleep 
‘shotsecho 

crashing in the night 

a car roars down the street 
with screeching brakes 
small frantic feet run — 
skittering past my door 
what child is out there 
running in the dark? — 


I stand by the window 
watching the rain fall 
all is quiet now 

trees rustle 

in the rising wind 

a shiver tiptoes chilly 
down my spine 

grown old too soon 

and far from home 
whose child is out there 
hiding in the night? 
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Woman to Woman 


S.F. Homeless Prenatal Program 


Sonia Batres of El Salvador is a role model for 
homeless mothers, passing on hope and prenatal care 
to women still on the streets of San Francisco. 


By Jan Spence 


he U.N. Convention on the 

Rights of the Child, which 

safeguards the human rights of 

the world’s children, is 
ignored in many countries today. Basic 
freedoms are denied and millions of 
children live lives of torment. 

Born in a large family of poverty and 
abuse in El Salvador, Sonia Batres recalls 
her childhood with sadness and pain. Her 
father worked hard on a farm for long 
hours and came home daily to beans and 
tortillas on the dinner table. He would 
beat her, kick her and call her names. She 
remembers going to school and being 
unable to learn her lessons. There were 
too many children in the classroom. 
Children who had money to buy books 
received more attention from the teachers. 
The teachers had favorites and there was 
physical abuse, too. 

When she was 10 years old, Sonia’s 
father sent her to the city to work asa maid 
for an elderly lady. She wanted to go to 
school for part of the day when her work 
was finished, but she was refused. The old 
lady was verbally and physically abusive to 
her, making threats, screaming at her, 
throwing things at her, waking her up at 
3:00 a.m. to order her to clean the house. 

Sonia ran away and found work with a 
family that was collaborating with the 
guerrillas and against the military. The 
government forced this family to leave El 
Salvador; Sonia left with them when she 
was 14. They all arrived in San Francisco 
in 1981 and applied for political asylum. 

In San Francisco, she suffered loneli- 
ness. “I cried a lot, especially at 
Christmas,” she relates. “I covered my 
head with my pillow so no one would hear 
me cry. I thought of my family who were 
hungry and still eating beans and tortillas. 
I had chicken on my plate. Sometimes I 
would throw out all of the food on my din- 
ner plate. This was my way of being in 
touch with my family. I knew they didn’t 
have chicken and I could get close to them 
if I didn’t eat my chicken.” 

Sonia had finished the fifth grade in El 
Salvador. Then she worked at jobs in San 
Francisco — a dry cleaners, a doctor’s 
office — and learned many new skills. 
She learned to speak English fluently. She 
gave. birth to.a baby girl, Stephany, and 
experienced the problems of a single par- 
ent. Stephany’s father was violent, so 
Sonia left him and spent several months in 
a home for battered women. 

It was when she heard about the 
Homeless Prenatal Program that her life 
turned, around. HPP offers a Community 
Health Worker Training Program which 
trains homeless women to become out- 
reach workers. It provides support and job 


readiness as these women move out of 
homelessness and off dependence on wel- 
fare. Sonia applied for the 24-month 
course and completed it in one year; she 
discovered her talents and her strengths. 
She learned to use her life’s experiences 
to guide homeless pregnant women to 
regain a place in society. 

Today, she is a full-time employee at 
HPP and a part-time student at City 
College. She has become a role model and 
an inspiration to hundreds of women. 
Sonia says, “Homeless Prenatal had faith 
in me. And now I believe in myself. I can 
do anything I set my mind to do.” 

Homeless Prenatal, a nonprofit organi- 
zation, is dedicated to the birth of healthy 
babies and to the transformation and 
empowerment of the mothers. The pro- 
gram receives no support from the gov- 


& 


Above, Sonia Batres counsels mothers at the Homeless Prenatal Program. 


Left, Infants and children are welcome at the weekly support group meet- 


ings held for homeless mothers. 


Jan Spence photos 


“I used to see only me — poor abused Sonia. Now I see 
others. I want to grow more and give more to my Latino 
community. I am strong and I can help to give strength to 
others. By sharing my life with my clients, I can help them 
change their lives, too. It’s not just a dream.” 


the necessary services, i.e. health care, 
permanent housing and legal assistance. 
Sonia explains how her job has changed 
her life: “I used to see only me — poor 
abused Sonia — now I see others. I’m get- 
ting to know my own community and the 
services that they need. I want to grow 
more and give more to my Latino commu- 
nity. I am strong and I can help to give 
strength to others. I’m not here just to earn 
a paycheck. I share little things about my 
life with my clients. I’ve been there and I 
know and can understand for real. By shar- 


ing my life, I can help them change their 


““We believe that every woman wants a healthy baby and 
that no mother wants her family to be homeless. Our com- 
mitment to each mother and child with whom we work is 
to restore health, hope and human dignity.” 


— Martha Ryan, Executive Director, Homeless Prenatal Program 


ernment and is dependent on private 
donors and foundations. HPP has a staff 
of 14 women; 10 of them are formerly 
homeless mothers. Some of the services 
offered are pregnancy tests, individual 
counseling and weekly support groups in 
English and Spanish. There are also refer- 
rals for housing, programs for drug treat- 
ment, domestic violence and rape, and 
advocacy for undocumented immigrants. 
It operates with remarkable success. 

HPP provides health care and other ser- 
vices to more than 400 families a year. At 
least 88% of the pregnant mothers deliver 
babies of normal birth rate, (5 pounds, 5 
ounces or larger ) and 70% of the babies 
are born without drugs in their system. 
Fewer than 5% of all babies born have 
negative birth outcomes from fetal alcohol 
syndrome or substance withdrawal. These 
statistics are very positive considering the 
high-risk nature of their clients. 

As a peer counselor and case manage- 
ment worker, Sonia works closely with 
the client. She often meets them on their 
turf, walking the streets in the poor neigh- 
borhoods, going to hospitals and welfare 
offices looking for pregnant women and 
offering them prenatal care. 

Some women are intimidated and 
reluctant to ask help of governmental 
agencies. Sonia has a more personal and 
non-judgmental approach and can easily 
gain the confidence of a woman in stress. 
She will also pick up a battered woman, if 
her man isn’t present, and get her to a 
shelter in a taxi. And she’ll follow up with 


lives, too. It’s not just a dream.” 

Ramona Woodruff-Benson, a graduate 
of the Training Program, is the supervisor 
of the Homeless Prenatal Program today. 
She has gained national recognition. 
Ramona spoke at a three-day conference 


‘in Washington, D.C., last year and taught 


new training techniques to agencies from 
all over the country. Formerly homeless, 
she says of her trip to Washington, “T 
remembered where I came from and here 
I am now. I was very proud.” 

Another Community Health Worker, 
Irma De La Rosa, traveled to Beijing last 
year to attend the Fourth U.N. Conference 
on Women. She was one of a delegation 
of 12 people organized by the Women of 
Color Resource Center which coordinated 
a workshop on homelessness. HPP is 
proud of Irma for participating in this 
very important international conference. 
Irma spoke about her experiences with the 
Homeless Prenatal Program, and about 
homeless people and their needs. 

Martha Ryan, N.P., M.P.H., founder 
and Executive Director of HPP, also 
serves as a Family Nurse Practitioner in 
two city health elinics. Ryan defines the 
mission of HPP: “We believe that every 


woman wants a healthy baby and that no — 


mother wants her family to be homeless. 
We believe that every mother and child 
should have the chance to live up to his or 
her full potential. Our commitment to 
each mother and child with whom we 
work is to restore health, hope and human 
dignity.” 


Sonia Batres is a pretty lady, modest 
and a little shy. And how fortunate for the 
Latino community that she has a passion to 
serve Latinas. One-third of the clients at 
HPP are from Latin America. Many don’t 
speak English, nor understand the laws. 
Only Spanish is spoken at Sonia’s weekly 
support group meetings. Infants and chil- 
dren are welcome. Violence on television 
and in the schools was discussed at a recent 
meeting. They talked about abusing chil- 
dren: that it is illegal in the United States. 
They have learned that state agencies will 
take their children from them if they beat 
or abuse them. 

Sonia the role model returned to El 
Salvador on a visit in 1989 and found 
conditions to be unchanged. “The poor are 
poorer. There is still a lot‘of hunger, a lot 
of drugs and corruption, a lot of gang 
members and street children using drugs.” 

Her father is 75 today and still work- 
ing. “It was a long time before I found it 
in my heart to forgive my father,” Sonia 
says. “My belief in God gave me strength 
to forgive him. When my parents were 
young, they lived the same life of poverty 
and abuse — so they don’t know any bet- 
ter. They even said, ‘We do this because 
we love you.’ But that cycle is broken 
now, as I am there for Stephany. I support 
her to go to school, to have relationships 
that are healthy, and to deal with her prob- 
lems in a better way than I did.” 


For more information, write: Homeless 
Prenatal Program, 995 Market Street 
#1010, San Francisco, CA 94103. 


SnowWoman 
by Janice King 


In front of our building 
in an alcove like a large fireplace 
she spends the night sitting 

on a royal blue plastic milk crate 
swathing herself in plastic jackets 
canvas cloths and wool 
sometimes in the morning 

sitting there like a doll 

with her face covered. 

No one brings her food and drink 
people waiting for the bus ignore her, Le 
threesomes of people talk in the cold 
and ignore her an, 

as if she were merely a snowwoman 
in a snow and ice landscape. — 
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A Refuge from the Storm for Battered Women 


Interview by Terry Messman 


aura Brown is the director of the Women’s Refuge in Oakland, which pro- 
vides shelter, transitional housing and support services to homeless women 
and children who are in crisis. The families who come to the Women’s 
Refuge are homeless for many reasons, but the majority are victims of 
domestic violence. During our interview, the phone rings constantly as one woman 
after another calls Laura for help — for refuge — at a moment of crisis. But domestic 
violence is only one of the storms weathered by women and children who seek shelter 
at the Women’s Refuge. Another storm is also brewing that has increased the suffer- 
ing of poor families — multiple cuts in welfare, housing and health care enacted by 


county, state and federal governments. 


Brown explains, “With the budget cuts in welfare and the increasing rents, we find 
women are staying longer at our shelter; most of the time, 30 days is no longer 
enough. I’m a single parent and I raised four children by myself, so I understand 

| some of the difficulties faced by single mothers on their own.” 

Brown, who had previously worked for the welfare department, began working at 
the Women’s Refuge in 1982 as a volunteer making curtains, and soon became the 

| volunteer coordinator. Six months later, she was promoted to be the interim director, 

| and then was hired as the permanent Executive Director, a position she holds to this 
day. In early 1996, she was appointed to the Oakland Homeless Commission, where 
she focused on making health-care services accessible to homeless people. She also 
worked on the City of Berkeley’s Domestic Violence Study Group, helping to draft a 
report on policy recommendations on domestic violence. 

Those who wish to support the vital work of the Refuge can send tax-deductible 
contributions to; Women’s Refuge, PO Box. 3298, Berkeley, CA, 94703. People wish- 
ing to donate items can call (510) 547-4663 on weekends. The Refuge can always use 
diapers, sanitary products, toothpaste, toothbrushes, office supplies and nice clothes 


that can be worn to job interviews. 


Street Spirit: The Women’s Refuge 
serves both women who become home- 
less because of domestic violence, as 
well as homeless families who lose their 
housing for other reasons. What are the 
different factors that lead families who 
come here into homelessness? 

Laura Brown: By the time they get 
here, most of the families have been 
homeless for awhile. We see women who 
have been battered and can’t go back to 
their house; women who were battered a 
year ago and still have not been able to 
find the housing they need because they 
don’t have the money. We have women 
who have been involved in substance 
abuse, either with their partner or by 
themselves, and don’t have money to 
maintain their housing. We have women 
who have lost their jobs and have gone 
from having money to being on welfare. 

We have very wealthy women who. 
have been involved with professional men 
who come here because they’ ve been bat- 
‘tered and the man was the sole support. 

When they don’t have that support any- 
more, they end up in our shelter. 


SS: How are the recent state, county 
and federal welfare cuts impacting fam- 
ilies who come to your shelter? 

LB: I think that’s part of the increase 
in homelessness because as the budget is 
cut in the area of social services, women 
with children are hurt. A woman with one 
child gets $490 a month to live on and the 
least that you can find an apartment for is 
about $500 a month, which means that 
she gets into substandard housing or she 
gets into no housing and comes to the 
shelter, and that kind of perpetuates the 
homelessness because you never get 
enough money {o move into a place. — 


POETLINE 


by Dennis Omowale Cutten 


This is an emergency! 
I’ve an emergency! 
Are you there?! 
I’m calling all poets. . . 
all poets. .. 
am calling all poets. . . 
athe eeu can you hear me?! 


Damn! I thought I’d never get an answer. 
Now please listen: 


We must unite. 
Somehow, we’ve got 
to make good more 
appealing than evil. 


And if you do save enough money to 
move in, you can’t maintain it more than a 
few months because you’re paying more 
than your income for rent. And with the 
GA cuts, we’re now seeing people on GA 
who are living more in shelters, because if 
they don’t have a place to live, they don’t 
get the rent portion of the GA check — 
and if they only have $40 or $50 a month 
to live on, they can’t do anything. So it’s 
really difficult for people who don’t have 
any money to get anywhere. It’s like a 
never-ending cycle — they just stay in the 
same situation or it gets worse. 


SS: Do you think that homeless 
women with dependent children have 
an especially difficult time in Alameda 
County? Are there special obstacles 
that they face on top of the obstacles 
every homeless person faces? 

LB: Well, there’s child-care. How do 
you get a job when you can’t afford to 
have someone take care of your children? 
And if they do get a job it’s not going to 
be enough money to pay the child care 
and pay the rent. I hear people say it 
doesn’t make sense to get a job, because if 
I get a job, all the money goes to child 
care. I think that’s a problem with a lot of 
our women who come out of school who 
aren’t very well educated so they can’t get 
jobs, and there’s not that much job train- 
ing available to them. 

So you have schools that are not train- 
ing people, you have a welfare system 
that’s not assisting people to become 
independent, you have landlords who 
don’t want to rent to people on welfare 
because they don’t think they are compe- 
tent or stable. You have people who can’t 
get work because they have no address, 
and nowhere to make the phone calls, and 

who don’t have clothing to wear if they 
get a job. So it’s all kinds of things that 
keep women homeless. 


SS: How prevalent a problem is 
domestic violence in the women who 
come to the Refuge? 

LB: We find that even though that 1s 
not always the presenting problem, most 
of the women who come through here 
have been victims of domestic violence 
or some kind of abuse in their lives. 
Although we are not exclusively a 
domestic-violence shelter, most of the 
women who come here are in that situa- 
tion or have been in that situation. 


SS: Do you have to keep your loca- 
tion confidential to protect the safety 


Laura Brown, director of The Women’s Refuge. 


Lydia Gans photo 
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“I tell my staff that most of us are one paycheck away 
from being homeless because we don’t all have support 
systems. So we need to treat people the way we’d want to 
be treated if we were in the same situation.” — Laura Brown 


of your residents? 

LB: Yes. Even though we’re a general 
purpose shelter, we do try to keep our 
location unknown. Since we do serve 
domestic violence victims, we want to 
make sure that no one follows them here, 
and that no one brings them here. Because 
they don’t want to be found, and we don’t 
want them to be seen or accosted. So we 
ask the women to go to a certain meeting 
place, and if someone brings them that 
far, we ask them to have those people 
leave, and then they can walk here and at 
least theyll know if they’re being fol- 
lowed. It makes the women feel a lot sater 
when they do that. 


SS: Have you had incidents where 
ex-spouses have come to confront 
women staying here? 

LB: We’ve had one or two cases that 
haven’t been too violent, and one that was 
a little violent. He was riding by on a 


bicycle and he saw his wife and he did. 


accost her. But more often, we have peo- 
ple calling and telling us they’re going to 
blow us up. You know, “My wife is there, 
and I want her to come home, and if you 
don’t let her come home, I’ll come and 
blow the place up.” : 


-§S: What do you do with that kind 
of threat? 

LB: We just call the police and let 
them know that someone has threatened 
us. It concerns us because I know people 
that are crazy enough to do that, but in a 
way it doesn’t concern us because usually 
what happens is that the batterer knows 
that the people at the shelter are not afraid 
of him — so he doesn’t have the kind of 
power over us that he has over his mate. 
He understands that if he comes here, 
he’ll be arrested or something will hap- 
pen. So they will call us and berate us 
and, you know, call us bad names and that 
kind of stuff, but they don’t usually come 


here. They do threaten to come here, but 


when they do that, we’ll call another shel- 
ter and try to get the women into some- 
where else, so if he did happen to come 
here, she wouldn’t be here. 


SS: You seem to pretty much take it 
in stride, but it’s pretty heavy. 

LB: It is pretty heavy, and when it 
happens it’s not funny, and you don’t take 
it lightly when it happens. But when you 
think back on it, you can kind of see that 
most of it is just threats. We haven’t had 
incidents where people have come in and 
accosted the staff, but I know that a cou- 
ple of the domestic violence shelters have 


had people come in and actually do harm. 
So it’s not something you take really 
lightly when people call up with threats. 

We do notify the police immediately. 
And hopefully, they are sane enough so 
they know that if they come here, it’s not 
going to be as if they were at home 
accosting their mates, and that something 
will happen to them if they come here. I 
think most of them, it’s a situation of try- 
ing to control their mates, so if they don’t 
have the power to control her, then they 
don’t want to bother with us. 


SS: Is there a link between domestic 
violence and long-term homelessness? It 
clearly could cause someone to be 


homeless for a month or two during the 
immediate crisis. But have you seen the 
trauma of it cause prolonged homeless- 
ness beyond that crisis period? 

LB: Well I’ve seen it take a long time, 
simply because if a woman leaves the 
relationship where the man has been par- 
tially financially supportive of her, she 
loses that support too. Someone who has 
been dependent upon a man or her mate 
then has to make it on her own, which 
may mean she has to get on welfare. So if 
she takes her two or three kids and gets on 
welfare, she gets $490 or $560 a month, 
and she can’t find a place to live at all. 

So at some point it doesn’t remain a 
matter of domestic violence, it becomes 
an issue of homelessness. The precipitat- 
ing problem could have been domestic 
violence, but at some point she simply 
can’t maintain herself and can’t support 
her children and doesn’t have enough 
money to pay rent because she doesn’t 
have a job right now, then it does trigger 
long-term homelessness. 


SS: What kind of impact does 
becoming homeless have on a family — 
on their emotional quality of life — and 
what are the effects on young children? 

LB: I think there’s a real feeling of 
helplessness and hopelessness, and a feel- 
ing that “I failed myself and I failed my 
children”, even though it’s not your fault 
that you’re homeless sometimes. And the 
children pick up on this and they internal- 
ize the whole thing. So it’s like a self-ful- 
filling prophecy — the family’s homeless 
so therefore it doesn’t have any hope; the 
kids see this so they don’t have any hope. 
It just keeps happening over and over 
again. We have children who have been to 
the shelter who come back as adults with 


their children. That’s really sad for me. 


i 


BS 


Above, children listen thoughtfully Rick’ 


from page one 
ed a workshop series. entitled 
Encountering the Photography of 
Dorothea Lange. In the workshops, 
Clarke had participants examine Lange’s 
photographs on various subjects — such 
as homelessness during the Great 
Depression and the war relocation of 
Japanese-Americans — to spark poetry, 
fiction, rap and essays. 

Clarke invited me aboard his project as 
a guest poet. Aware that my first and sec- 
ond graders at Thousand Oaks Elementary 
are well-versed in writing poetry, he sug- 
gested my class also participate. The chil- 
dren had already been exposed to a tech-, 
nique I developed while working as a pro- 
fessional poet-teacher with California 
Poets In The Schools (CPITS). The tech- 
nique is based on the five senses, and 
teaches children to combine words in 
unusual ways, before proceeding onto 
similes, Haiku, rap and freeform poetry. 


After interviewing Rick and Nathaniel, © 


the children perused several books of 
Lange’s photographs and, in groups, 


wrote poems about the ones which most ~ 


struck them. Each child or group chose a 


form that would lend the poem rhythm, 


then used their previous poetry experience 
to help them with the content. More poet- 
ry emerged during the rewrites. 

I encouraged children to provide simi- 
les and descriptions when the lines lacked 
visual description, tastes, smells, sounds 
or sensations. Sometimes they would 
write these elaborations themselves, at 
other times, they would dictate them to 
me. The children then drew the crayon 
interpretations of the photographs.that you 
see in this issue. - 

While Clarke inspired our subject mat- 
ter, it was the promise of a gallery venue 


- by the Celebration of Youth Arts festival 


that prompted us to:inedrporate our poems 
into 12 psychedelic- watercolor collages 


which constitute the EYES THAT CAN 


SEE exhibit, which was shown at the 
Berkeley Art Center. On opening night, a 
superb organizing effort by Sarah 


‘Hodgson packed the gallery. with an audi- 


ence that indeed represented the show’s 
title, A Palette of Cultures — not an easy 
feat, considering the neighborhood. 

“In spite of economic attacks on public 


Art by Nathalie Barrios 


S poignant story of illness and homelessness 
Nathaniel on Solano Avenue. Their encounters led the children to compose the two poems, SoME and Two BENT MEN. 


. Far right, Claudia talks with 


education, immigrants, and the arts, dedi- 
cated people manage to continue afford- 
ing children a forum for expression and 
course of action. Most of my students are 
convinced that they are in firm possession 
of a voice that, when heard, will change 
the world. Poetry has already begun to 
change the quality of their lives, which in 
some cases are scarcely better than the 
lives of the poor in their poems. 

Thousand Oaks Elementary was red- 
tagged and never properly retrofitted after 
the last earthquake. The students — most- 
ly Latinos and African Americans bussed 
in and coming from working or low- 
income families — believe monsters 
inhabit the abandoned top two floors. In 
‘reality it'is not monsters, but the moun- 
tains of garbage, obsolete books and bro- 
ken furniture yet to be hauled away which 
may claim their lives if another shaker 
rolls around before mid-June, the date the 
school is finally being torn down. 

The Oakland Tribune reported that at 
least one out of four children in the United 
States is poor; in my class, it’s 19 out of 
20. The free lunch, which Gov. Wilson et 
al are trying to abolish for those of my stu- 


There’s A Girl 
Corina Rodriguez, 2nd grade 


There’s a girl who 
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dents denied immigration status, is for 
many the largest, sometimes only, meal of 
the day. This, while the wealthiest 1% of 
this country’s citizens own more than 40% 
of all our wealth combined and exceed the 
wealth owned by the bottom 92% of the 
population, according to a 1996 report 


from Boston’s Share the Wealth. In simple 


English: The richest 1% of this country are 


Continued on page 17 


Art by Maria Elena Garcia, 2nd grade 


Hay Una Nina 
Hay una nifia que 
no tiene zapatos de baile, 


has no dancing shoes 

no Barbie dolls. 

no flowered shirts, 

no Wranglers jeans, 

no Hello Kitty sweaters; 
only a dress as torn 

as her family. 

This girl dreams of having 
her father’s love. 


ni muniecas Barbies, 

ni blusas con flores, 

ni pantalones Wranglers, 
ni suéteres de Hello Gatito; 
solo tiene un vestido tan 
roto 

como su familia. 

Esta nifia suena con tener 
el carino de su papa. 


a —_— 


SS 


ebb Seti 
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MAN WITH 
WHEELBARROW 


Daniel Towers-Carbajal, Ist grade 


CHILDREN FIND 4 POETIC VOICE TO CHANGE THE WORLD 


There’s a man with a wheelbarrow. 
The dream of this man is 
to have clothes as clean 
as a night with stars. 
The dream of this man is 
to smell the perfume of carnations. 
The dream of this man is 

not to be hit or insulted. 

The dream of this man | 


“Most of my students are convinced that they are in firm possession of 
a voice that, when heard, will change the world. Poetry has already 7 
begun to change the quality of their lives, which in some cases are 
scarcely better than the lives of the poor in their poems.” — Margot Pepper 


16 oe ey 
edd des When I solicited Juan’s permission to read 


hoarding nearly half our wealth; without them, the poem to the class we discovered that half 
we'd all be nearly twice as rich if we redistrib- the students had similar experiences, though 


Berkeley, 


uted their income. Just think how far that would none have come to school with telltale marks New Year 
go toward school lunches. on their skin — not even Juan. A couple of b dy Well 
While my students are unaware of the sub- weeks later, Juan’s mother showed up for a y Judy Wells 
tleties of the economic violence being perpetrat- routine conference. I was afraid Juan’s poem It was twilight 
ed against them, they are more articulate about had upset her. No, she said, though it had so I couldn’t quite tell 
but I thought I saw 


the physical violence such a system fosters. Juan drawn tears, the poem really had made her 
did not want to write his mother a poem for think. She showed it to Juan’s father, who had 
Valentine’s Day. When at last he felt safe 4 similar response. I gave Juan’s mother a cou- 
enough to express his anger to her, this emerged: ple of referral numbers and asked her whether 


‘POEMA PARA DiA DE SAN VALENTIN: seas, it would be all right to. publish the poem —- 
anonymously, of course. 


a homeless man 

sitting at a bus stop 

with his life’s belongings 
in his lap — 

A blanket over everything. 


Mamd, cuando ti me pegas con el” es No, she said, she wanted Juan’s name on the He clutched it in one hand 
see poem, she was proud of her son. Juan says the and with the other — 
esd ldo os mal hitting has stopped for the time being. a thumb in his mouth, 
COO MER MCE alas machucadas, “Because I’m also behaving better.” index finger hooked 
como me siento cuando over his nose. 
_Papd te pega a ti. Margot Pepper was a poet-teacher at Thousand I wanted to turn 


the car around 
mid Telegraph Avenue 
in busy five o’clock traffic 
to take another look. 
This is what it’s come to — 
a three year old 
in a man’s body 
on the street 
with his blankey. 
It sounds pathetic, I know, 
but I was somehow touched. 
It was a cold winter night 
and where would this 

child of God 
find a crib 
to rest his head? 


Oaks Elementary.in Berkeley at the time of this 
article. She now teaches at Rosa Parks 
Elementary in Berkeley. Pepper is the author of 
Leela ad ee ee 
hirdowith hed wires available through Small Press Distribution, an 
Ce eee ae You Need Your Senses To Write Poetry, a curricu- 


the way I feel : 
when Daddy hits you. lum guide based on her poetry technique. 


— Juan B---, 2nd grade 


POEM FOR ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
Mom, when you’re beating me with 
the belt 


ae 


eds 


se 
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No Room at the Inn in Be 


Isn’t it strange that we haven't 
come up with a mere humane 
solution than putting the aban- 
doned and abused children of 
our streets in jail and teaching 
them brutality from the police? 


by Nancy Delaney 


t the first City Council meet- 

ing in Berkeley after the 

November elections, Polly 

Armstrong called the election 
results a mandate for her side — the real- 
tors and upper-class folks of the Elmwood 
district and the Berkeley hills. She had 
been re-elected, as had Mayor Shirley 
Dean and Linda Maio, so she called it a 
proof of support for their collaboration, as 
councilmembers, with university interests 
and the concerns of merchants on 
Telegraph Avenue — and against the peo- 
ple on the street. 

Armstrong ignored the fact that Kriss 
Worthington also was re-elected, and he 
has often been a voice for moderation in 
coping with the turf war on Telegraph. 

Berkeley City Manager James Keene 
had delivered a quarter-inch thick packet 
to the City Council at the last minute: The 
Interim Telegraph Action Plan — Late 
Agenda Item #14 for the Nov. 10, 1998, 
meeting. The plan’s lateness precluded 
watchdog community members from 
being able to study it and comment prior 
to the council meeting. Normally, conser- 
vative councilmembers balk at last-minute 
packets and stall for time, asking for 
months to study and check with others 
before voting. This one they were ready to 
pass almost sight unseen. 

The room was filled not quite to over- 
flowing. Many Telegraph area merchants 
and vendors were there to lobby for the 
$40,000 grant from the City Council for 
the holiday crafts fair on Telegraph 
Avenue. City Manager Keene, still new to 
the realities of Berkeley politics, was fear- 
ful that people on the street might bother 
the shoppers. Keene doesn’t know that the 
crafts fair displaces everything that has 
been going on with a frenzy of “buy and 
sell,” while the ones who normally sit on 
the sidewalk watch from the sidelines and 
try to figure out how to eat and stay dry 
for another day. 

But the conservative clique had a sur- 
prise for us this night. This was a careful- 
ly orchestrated coup. 

The current owner of Cody’s Books, 
Andy Ross (who has no idea what Fred 
Cody was like, or why), seems bent on 
dissolving everything Fred Cody worked 
for in terms of fostering a community 
around his bookstore to honor humanity 
that includes people of every class. Fred 
wanted the high-mindedness in the books 
he sold to be reflected in his own charac- 
ter and in how he treated his fellow 
human beings. 

Andy Ross had joined with the owner 
of Blake’s and Shakespeare Books to 
make an announcement a week earlier, 
and made sure it got in the press and on 
TV: They were leaving the Avenue if the 
city didn’t clean up this mess of teenagers 
(who didn’t have a home or parents to 
love them). The City Council felt chal- 
lenged by the threatened loss of business. 

But then the coup de grace: “A special 
guest,’ chirps Mayor Dean. For the first 
time in this writer’s memory of Berkeley 
politics, at least since 1966, the 
Chancellor of the University of California 
at Berkeley came down off the hill and 
walked into the City Council Chambers to 
address the meeting. 

Chancellor Robert Berdahl had, he 
said, been traveling all over the country 
inviting students to come to Berkeley, and 
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Merchant pressure has escalated police crackdowns on homeless youth. 


always the first question was, “Is it safe?” 

Perhaps the underlying concern is that, 
if people who have no money are sitting 
on the sidewalk with their only friends, 
their dogs, then the upper-class students 
who can afford the exorbitant tuition 
might find out not everyone lives like they 
do, They might even have to question if 
the values they are being taught actually 
work out for the best of everyone. 

Now. a coupie months earlier, Andy 
Ross had pulled another coup on the 
Avenue: he probably felt he had a “royal 
flush.” A hippie girl had drawn a six- 
pointed star on the sidewalk outside the 
store that still bears Fred Cody’s name. 
She later turned it into a flower for Andy. 
Others, who were afraid of the way the 
police were acting on Telegraph, had 
drawn swastikas where they sat on the 
sidewalk to document that they were 
being treated like the poor people of 
Germany who were attacked by police in 
the beginning of the Third Reich. 

Andy Ross felt it was an anti-Semitic 
act. He called a press conference and set 
up a stage in front of his store (perhaps to 
show how much classier he is than street 
people who sometimes hold sit-down 
pickets in front of his store to protest his 
collaboration with the police in their 
crackdowns on those who have nothing). 

Ross invited the two mayoral candi- 
dates and Polly Armstrong and Kriss 
Worthington, two councilmembers run- 
ning at the time for reelection, to speak 
out against “the anti-Semitic act” and to 
condemn the street people and those who 
support them and allow such things to 
happen. He invited a rabbi to speak 
against the ills of anti-Semitism. 

But no one Andy Ross invited to speak 
even mentioned that it was Hitler who 
attacked the poor and homeless and men- 
tally disabled among his first targets in the 
campaign to demonize certain peoples in 
Germany. In fact, Andy Ross didn’t even 
invite people to speak who have long 
worked with the poor of Berkeley on and 
around Telegraph, and who, in addition to 
having compassion, also have authentic 
family histories that were directly impact- 
ed by that anti-Semitism in Germany, 
such as Osha Neumann. 

No, this was for show, not for actual 
mutual respect between people who have 
differing needs and situations. This was 
using an issue, rather than addressing the 
realities of the human beings involved. 

But here, too, the coup de grace was: 
UCB Chancellor Berdahl deigned to come 
down from the ivory tower of the 
University of California to support his old 
friend and former student, Andy Ross, in 


times of travail, and to speak at a mike in 
front of Cody’s to show his support for a 
worthy bookstore and its long-suffering 
owner who has to put up with bedraggled 
mugwuffins sitting outside his store. 

At the City Council meeting, Berdahl 
chastised the council for allowing such a 
dirty situation to congest around the cam- 
pus (where such nice, clean, wealthy 
young students expect to get what they 
paid for). There were references to crime 
in the south campus area and an assump- 
tion that crime and the young people who 
sit on the street are somehow linked. 

Maudelle Shirek, our rock on the City 
Council, got deep inside herself and 
exploded: “There is crime everywhere in 
this country and there are going to be 
these problems everywhere... until this 
system changes... until people can get 


jobs and housing... This problem is going 


to exist, not just in Berkeley!” 

Councilmember Dona Spring pointed 
out that crime had actually significantly 
decreased in the south campus area: only 
10 thefts. Keene and Berdahl blanched, 
then one of them said that any is too 
much. Nobody actually said that the 
young people were doing the thefts. It was 
all innuendo. But, for most of the City 
Council, and for most of the merchants, 
and possibly for most of those who read 
the newspapers and watch television 
news, innuendo is enough. And Berkeley 
prides itself on being such a smart town. 

The truth is that crime by percentage of 
population is how to compare one place to 
another. The south campus area has one of 
the densest populations in the United 
States, when all who reside are combined 
with all who come to the university each 
week, plus nearby businesses. 

Berkeley's Southside actually has a 
low crime rate compared to how many 
congregate there, and a lot of that can be 
attributed to a climate of positive attitudes 
toward people that was cultivated by peo- 
ple like Fred Cody and lives long after he 
has passed. People know it is okay to heip 
each other there. People can see that 
things are not working out for everyone 
and they often reach out to the troubled. It 
is less okay to commit a crime when there 
are many people around genuinely wanti- 
ng to grow a community together, instead 
of a collection of isolated entrepreneurs 
who just want to make money. People 
find other ways to be able to eat than 
stealing. People find other ways to deal 
with problems that come up rather than 
siccing the cops on human beings. 

I don’t know if Berdahl realizes how 
he is being used. I don’t know if he knows 
how to honestly read crime statistics and 
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ask for those statistics by percentage of 
the given population. I don’t know if he 
wants to be used by a police force that 
feels it owns this town (and chafes at the 
thought that they are public servants). 

I don’t know if he wants to be used by 
City Manager Keene, who seems to have 
his own agenda, in addition to serving the 
whims of the council, or if he wants to be 
used by his old friend, Andy Ross, and a 
few other merchants who are on 
Telegraph because of its reputation, yet 
want to take the soul out of the street, and 
trade on its image without having its truth. 

For the two weeks before the first 
council meeting after the November elec- 
tions, police had been doing sweeps on 
Telegraph, arresting people for mostly 
imagined misdemeanors. Many youth 
were targeted. It was a show of force and 
in direct contradiction to the determina- 
tion of the Police Review Commission 
that the AveWatch police abuses of last 
summer was in violation of the basic 
rights of American citizens. The youth 
being scapegoated on the street are, after 
all, mostly American citizens. 

Sally Hindman, executive director of 
the Chaplaincy to the Homeless (which 
recently received a grant to hold drop-in 
hours for homeless youth five days a 
week), said, “This is the season of cele- 
brating our bounty and giving generously 
and welcoming strangers. At this same 
time, in the midst of the season of giving, 
we are jailing the homeless, the strangers 
in our midst. All great religions of the 
world have traditions of hospitality, of 
welcoming the strangers. We need to 
rethink, in this season of giving, how we 
can offer that hospitality to the strangers 
in our town.” 

In City Manager Keene’s packet of 
how to get rid of the homeless, which he 
calls the Interim Telegraph Avenue 
Action Plan, the sitting and lying ordi- 
nances are being re-introduced, yet again. 

The issue of banning sitting and lying 
on sidewalks was referred to a subcom- 
mittee of Olds, Maio, Armstrong, and 
Dean. Now they want to include people’s 
dogs. No one with a dog could tie it up 
and leave it (including neighbors who 
might want to shop or eat in a restaurant). 
They want to extend the bans to Shattuck 
or anywhere else people might wind up 
when the police and the “green machines” 
sweep them off a little piece of sidewalk 
they call home in the middle of winter. 

According to Hindman, Berkeley is 


100 shelter beds short of what is needed 
to house the homeless. She says the coun- 


cil realizes it probably can’t get the no-sit- 
ting ordinance passed, but will try to get 
the ban on lying on the sidewalk passed. 
Where will the people sleep safely, with- 
out homes, without shelter beds? 

Jenny Ruel, 22, one of the youth who 
has been living outdoors with her partner, 
Jason, and their dogs, said to the City 
Council: “You have given a grant for a 
Homeless Youth Drop-in Center to the 
Chaplaincy but you haven't given it a 
chance to work yet. We need a little time 
to let this new approach work. Give it a 
chance to work. That’s all we ask.” 

Some will say that there are those 
among the youth who have problematic 
behavior. How do people learn new 
behavior? By example? By the indiffer- 
ence of the adult world? By brutality of 
police, merchants, city and university 
bureaucrats? By watching adults? 

Why do people have bad behavior? 
Because they are frustrated or don’t know 
any better? Because they have needs that 
others pretend are not important? Because 
beds for homeless youth? Or because they 
feel they have been reduced to the lowest 
of the low? You tell me. 


See No Room at the Inn page 23 
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by Claire Burch 


ately I’ve had to do some soul 

searching about why I got 

involved with squatters in the 

first place. For three years now 
I’ve been documenting a group of kids, 
mostly runaways with no money for rent, 
who’ ve chosen to live in abandoned hous- 
es rather than encounter the shelter system 
or get straight jobs. 

Their lifestyle is not always by choice 
— some have already been given psychi- 
atric labels that would be considered seri- 
ous disabilities; all would be classified as 
“youth at risk” by the legal system. 

Although they are breaking the law, 
many of them are idealistic. A few are 
capable of violence, the kind of violence 
they’ ve been taught by an abusive family 
member or the neighborhood where they 
lived before. Most are rebels, as can be 
seen at a glance by how they choose to 
look. In some cases, what they are 
rebelling against is the kind of oppression 
that traps most people into those “lives of 
quiet desperation.” | 

How did I become a fast friend and fre- 
quent advocate for my continuing crew of 
young squatters? Attempted reparation, 
maybe, for a personal failure that still 
hurts. My daughter Laurie died of a heroin 
overdose on April 14, 1994, the anniver- 
sary of her father’s death. Laurie, one of 
my three daughters but the only one who 
had been adopted, had been troubled all her 
life by what is called schizophrenia. 

She was five months old when she 
came to us, and we were not told by the 
agency that her birth mother had had simi- 
lar problems and been on Thorazine or 
Prolixin most of her life. Nobody knows 
that much about what causes schizophre- 
nia, even famous scientists, but everybody 
knows that it’s trouble, bad trouble. 

After she died I was tormented by self- 
blame, as we all are when we lose some- 
one we care about. Was there anything I 
could have done to stop the pain she was 
in so constantly? Thoughts went round 
and round and led nowhere. 

Finally I started doing what was almost 
an instinctive act: I tried to get help for 
others who were in her kind of predica- 
ment, who had no place to live because of 
assorted problems. One of the problems 
wasn’t confined to Laurie’s small, brief 
history — it was national. People with 
low incomes who acted “different” were 
out of luck; there isn’t enough affordable 
housing to go around. 

After awhile, I found the only way I 
could sleep at night was by reaching out 
to others who found themselves in 
Laurie’s situation — no decent place to 
live. I had spent over 20 years making 
documentary films that touched on 
aspects of homelessness; now it was time 
to zero in on a specific group, mostly run- 
aways, who had begun to solve it for 
themselves by living in abandoned build- 
ings they called squats. 

As I got to know them, in some cases 
teaching them camera, video camera, log- 
ging and other video skills, I could see 
that there were different kinds of squat- 
ters. Some crashed in abandoned houses 
and warehouses, breaking into them 
because there was no other place to go 
except shelters which they hated. Others 
crashed in abandoned buildings because 
their philosophical position, anarchy, 
demanded that they not go along with 
mainstream values and conventions. 

I got to. know them slowly and gradu- 
ally, admiring some, worrying about oth- 
ers. In documenting them and teaching 
them to document themselves, I came to 
love some of them. Others pissed me off. 
I decided to let them tell their own stories; 
all I did was provide a listening ear. 
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Although merchants will continue their efforts to make it against the law to simply sit on 


the sidewalk, most of the kids I know who look a bit scary, aren’t! 


Young urban squatters fall into no easy 
category; they are all different. As they 
talked for themselves I kept their stories 
in time order. 


While all this. was going on, life did ;, 


not exactly stand still. The Berkeley City 
Manager worked with the police and mer- 
chants to unleash Operation Ave-Watch, a 
police siege directed at homeless youth 
hanging out on Telegraph Avenue. 

The Berkeley City Council came with- 
in an eyelash of passing an anti-loitering 
law. that would have ensured that many 
kids on the Ave would get busted even if 
they hadn’t done anything more serious 
than sitting on the sidewalk with a can for 
donations and their possessions all around 
them. 

Homeless youth and advocates packed 
the City Council on July 7 and testified 
that the sitting ban unfairly scapegoated 
all homeless youth. Operation Ave-Watch 
and the proposed sitting ban were aimed 
at eliminating homeless youth from the 
Telegraph Avenue scene and stopping 
what they call aggressive panhandling. 

What is aggressive panhandling? I 


. guess it’s going up to people and making 


them feel like shit if they don’t reach into 
their pockets and give something. Funny 
thing, although merchants will continue 
their efforts to make it against the law to 
simply sit on the sidewalk, most of the 
kids I know who look a bit scary, aren’t! 
“Spanging,” as they call spare-chang- 
ing or panhandling, is a familiar way — 


all over the world — to gather enough 


money to get through the next day. Some 
people even consider it a more ethical 
way to get food and pocket money than 
working for a corporation. 

A few local businesses say they are 
bothered. They say it is driving away cus- 
tomers. I don’t think so. Nobody jumps 
you if you say no to a panhandler. 

But I’m not concerned only with the 
fate of an entire group. Right now, I’m 
worried about Shadow. His squat was 
busted and they’re all sleeping in the hills 
this week. He’s a kind of all-American 
kid, raised on a commune, with exquisite 
values instilled in him by hippie parents. 


He’s squatting because of his political 
beliefs, a pure anarchist with not a bit of 
violence in him. Shadow’s part of a group 
of kids who come into an abandoned 


building, clean it up, repair everything: 


that can be repaired, and do the absent 
landlord a real favor before moving on. 
But the cops did their job, paying no 
attention to what was right before their 
eyes: that this group had actually 


BLOCKING THE SIDEWALK 


by Julia Vinograd 


Blocking the sidewalk: 

floating tie-dye, 

punk chains, pink flesh so young 

it looks carved out of soap. 

Take a bath with it; 

will it dissolve? 

A girl hides her mewling kitten 

in her blonde hair. Its eyes are filmy. 
Her eyes are dilated. 

The insides of her skin have turned 
to sequins, she’s watching them. 
She spent the whole day 

sewing belly buttons back on. 

|A boy pretends to feed his 

day-old donut to his skateboard, 
the stale dough scrapes his sore 
ithroat and he coughs, 
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improved the place a lot. Of course, their 
music is pretty hard to take. One day a 
couple of months ago, Shadow asked if 
their band could practice in our garage. I 


said “sure,” but a couple of hours later 
when they brought in the amps and drum 


machine, I was kind of sorry. I didn’t 
have to say anything; half an hour into the 
relentless driving sound, a neighbor called 
the cops and that was that. 


jangling a skeleton earring. 
He’s trying to explain that the top of 
his mohawk aches 

but the rest of him is fine, just fine. 
He has a black leather vest 

and that settles everything. 

Nail polish nailed on the cross. 

A crown of cigarettes. 

Scourged with rear-view mirrors. 

A paving stone slides silently aside, 
scaly arms reach out 

and steal another backpack. 

No point in reporting ripoffs. 

In the cops’ opinion none of them 
are old enough to even have been 
born in the first place. 

Maybe they weren’t. 

They multiply in doorways like 
coathangers in a closet 

and they hang the moon. 
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Most are rebels. In some cases, 
what they are rebelling against 
is the kind of oppression that 
traps most people into those 
“lives of quiet desperation.” 


WORTH IT? 


by Claire J. Baker 


I stayed at a job I hated for 20 years 

and now I have a tidy pension. 

The tears I shed are hardly “homeless” tears. 
I stayed at a job I hated for 20 years, 
sucked up to bosses and my peers, 
perjured my soul, or need I mention? 

I stayed at a job I hated for 20 years 

and now I have a tidy pension. 


WOON GIRL’S STORY 


“I used to be on about five differ- 
ent tranquilizers for about ten 
years. They call them psy- 
chotropics. Legal stuff. Hospital 
stuff that they give you when 
they take you in on a 5150. bbe 
fun. Straitjacket for the min 


about ten years. Tranquilizers and mood-altering 
drugs. They call them psychotropics. Legal stuff. 


Hospital stuff that they give you when they take you ; 


in on a 5150. Not fun. Straitjacket for the mind. 

So I was on all these drugs... I used to be in a 
mental ward, in and out — it was like a spinning 
door. And one time it kinda dawned on me in there 
when I was going off. I never used to talk or say any- 
thing, and then finally I decided to get pissed off 


because one of the doctors said, “Well, you know, we | 


could always give you another pill for this.” And they 
had brought up things from my childhood; I was an 
abused kid. And I just basically got pissed off and 
said, “There’s not a pill that’1l make me better.” 
What it is, is you have to put the pain in its place 
and try to help people that have gone through it or 
stop it from happening to other people, or at least 
realize that it happens. You have to have patience. 
It’s things you have to work through and different 
people have different ones — there’s no such thing as 
sanity. And when people try to sit there and talk 
down to you and sit above you and say, “Oh, you’re 


out of your mind;” we should answer, “I'll show you | 


out of your mind. If you wanna see out of your mind, 
there’s a difference.” 

Different people handle things differently, or r the 
world’s too much, or it’s a lot of static coming at us 
and it goes through and doesn’t filter out in a way 


that’s acceptable to other people. And then they 


think, “Oh, well, we’ll put you on these drugs and 
you'll need a drool cup, and you won’t have any 
thoughts of your own but you'll be manageable for us 
to deal with you in this world.” 

Give you a little check, enough to pay somebody 
to let you live in a little board and care; but it’s not 
really enough to live on and become a person and 
have a life and buy the books you wanna read, or art 
paper if you wanna draw. 

If they’re capable enough not to be in a home and 
the government don’t care if they’re out on the street, 
and they don’t give a shit if they’re under a bush and 
sleeping in the rain, then why do you care if they got 
their own money to buy their own needs, what they 
want? And even if they don’t know how to manage it 
and they’re broke in a couple days, at least they 
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might have a pad of paper that could last them a 
month and they could draw, or they had a good day, 
or got to eat what they wanted. 

Growing up must be neat because people actually 


listen to you; your opinion matters; people can’t hit 


you; and people have to respect you and you have to 
respect people; and it’s just a cool thing. And then 
getting older and worrying about — I hear women 
have vanity and vanity is like a cheap thing. Because 
when I was a little girl, I used to be real cute, kind of, 
a little bit. Then I got older and guys always, like, 
they’d say, “Why don’t you get your teeth fixed, 


see ~  you’d be so cute. Don’t missing teeth bother you?” 
used to be on about five different tranquilizers for — 


~ I go, “No, they bother YOU, that’s why you say 


~ something.” I’ve never had problems with guys. I’ve 


had more dates than... you know what I’m saying? 

Tm a very quiet person. I’m a bookkeeper. That's 
my profession. I’ve lived in Europe and America and 
all I’ve ever noticed in America — and this is a bad 
thing — people want to cart their older people off. 
They should be learning and knowing that they’re our 
treasure. They remember how things were, how they 
are, and how they could be, because they’ve gone 
through all kinds of different times. 

I was raised by a Buddhist mother, Oriental, 
Vietnamese, Japanese. My dad’s Swedish, so it was 
real white-white and Oriental. It was split right in the 
middle. I can remember having respect for the older 
people. They lived in your house. You didn’t go, 
“Okay, it’s time, Grandma. We’re gonna push you 
off.” 

Instead of the nursing home thing, why not have a 
big home where the government makes it a real nice 
thing, not a hospital. Sterile, white, no one caring. 
You ring a buzzer ‘cause you need something, you 
need something constantly. Stimulus. The whole 
world was stimulus, now all of a sudden they want 
you to shut down and have nothing. 


Older people are valuable. I like seeing “ lines - 


come in. I think that if there is a feast at the end, then 
I’ve wrinkled their suit they gave me, you know, I’ve 
used it. I hear women that go, “Oh, oh, my gosh. I’m 


getting so old, I gotta go fix it.” What does that 


mean? No lines to show you’ve seen anything, 
you’ve lived any life, you smiled any smiles, or 
you’ ve cried? 

Your face shows all your emotion. What do you 
want, someone that’ll fix it for fifteen hundred bucks 
and act like you’ve never lived anything? You look 
good laying in a box. For who? Someone who 
wouldn’t give the time to talk to you when you were 
living? Never understood or gave a shit about you 
when you were living? 

But getting older is the only wisdom there really 
is. I think that you have to believe in yourself. And I 
love all my lines, and I love that people listen when 
you talk, not that you’re gonna be right or wrong. 
That’s why I don’t like to argue. Because there’s no 
argument. Everybody has their own view. 
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by Randy Fingland 


they say nicotine isn’t addictive but it is 
they say radioactivity is safe in trace amounts . 
but it never is 


‘they say they know what’s best or worst 


and with another breath maybe not. 
they say more is always better but it’s not, 
like the universe everything needs to expand 
but it doesn’t 
everything’s better bigger, éapeciaily brand names 


but they don’t 
they say doctors recommend it 
but when asked in their offices they won’t 
they say better not shout better not cry 
they say there’s plenty of old-growth forest left 
but there’s not 


in our own defense 


they say it’s better for us, or not 

but it’s not, or it is 

and so we’ve learned to believe them 
not 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 
by Nancy Warder 


they are tearing down houses in the Presidio 
perfectly good houses people could live in 
but they are the wrong kind of perl 

not the kind of people 

-we want in this lovely park 

better to have more open space. 

perhaps we could move the houses 
somewhere out of sight 

they are tearing down houses 

but people are sleeping in the streets 

real people who have no roofs over their heads 
people who are tired and dirty and despairing 
they are wrecking good houses 

for fear the wrong sort of people 

might move in 

with all of their kids 


when I try to explain why this is happening 
to a child I know 

he looks at me in amazement and says 

“But that’s just plain mean!” 


Yes! 


the last tv dinner 


they say it gives a cleaner wash but it really doesn’t 
they say it’s necessary for a better life but it’s not — 


they say they can’t afford to clean up toxic dumps | 
although causing these areas was easily affordable 


they say with one breath it might be healthier for us 


= 


like the economy needs to grow, Lanes need to show; 


we know there’s no over-the-counter medicine that cures 
the common cold although it’s touted everyday 

they say everybody needs one when not everybody does 

they say we’re at peace but continue to make weapons 


they will say anything so everything they say means nothing 
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TALES OF VOUNG 
URBAN SQUATTERS 


by Claire Burch 


‘*All of a sudden the dogs were going 
crazy. Next thing we knew it was, ‘Open, 
police! Open up!’ So we had to say good-. 

bye to our neat squat and it was crazy.” 


BILLY’S STORY 


he restaurant that we turned into 

a squat was real nice. We had 

the locks changed and every- 

thing. I built a lot of additional 
storage space in it, we had it so long. Only 
on Sunday, two weeks ago, we knew there 
was trouble — all of a sudden the dogs 
were going crazy.... And next thing we 
knew it was, “Open, police! Open up!” 
So we had to say goodbye to our neat 
squat and it was crazy. 

When we actually got evicted, the 
whole family that owned it and the realtor 
was there and everything. And they ended 
up taking illegal photos of all of us. It was 
pretty weird. Supposedly it’s their private 
property and they’d rather have people 


_ sleep on the streets than actually utilize. 
what’s there. But it turned out it wasn’t. 


even their’s anyway. It was owned by the 


state and they owed $500 in back taxes so. 


it was actually an illegal eviction, and 


they took illegal, photos with a surveil-. 


lance camera, and-both cops who were 


with them were stepping. in line: We. 
‘weren’t under arrest, we just nda walks 


away. 
But what really saved, us, WAS: we, had 


gotten box-chaing and, siufit.and, dENEay: 


hadn’t done that, ‘they would’ ve gotten in 


right away. They hada key, but when. 
they realized their key didn’t work it gave - 


us some time, ‘cause they were trying to 
file the door and stuff. It gave us some 
time to get our stuff together and get out 


on our own time, instead of just them 
_ coming in and scaring us off without even 


having time to collect our instruments and 
amps and things. They usually don’t cite 
you, and they usually don’t arrest you. 
But one day you have a home, the other 
you don’t. And then you have to go 
through the whole thing again. 


Like the house we have now, it’s pretty 


precarious because it’s in a family neigh- 
borhood and they don’t understand our 
lifestyle at all, and they’d just much rather 


ae not have us there at all. They figure’ 


we’re trashing the place or it’s a drug 


house or stuff like that. They don’t under- _ 
stand what we’re all about at all, SO. 


there’s an immediate polarization. T doubt 
this place will last long. Plus, it’s pretty 
nice, so it’s probably owned by a realtor. 
But we just need it for another two. weeks 


because this one girl is going to be, like, 


housesitting for a month. She’s gonna let 
us stay there with her. So that'll be nice. . 
It’s ALL OWNED BY LANDLORDS 

Out here in California, it’s all private 
property, it’s all owned by landlords. So 
the cops are right in line with the land- 
lords. If you even have a squat for two 
weeks it’s kind of a significant amount of 
ime. Whenever. you-go.to.a squat, you 
only start moving in your things that mat- 
ter if you’ve been there at least three 
weeks to a month, 

Living in a squat kind of takes ae 
off the economic cycle where it’s nine to 
five, and then consume and go to bed. It 
gives you more time to express and think 
and just do what you need to do. Living 
simply and kind of sustaining an econom- 
ic system outside of the system. To really. 


be consuming zero, “cause every single 
dollar is just another nail towards your 
coffin. 

‘JUST TO LIVE FREE...’ 

Plus, I love it. The people I hang out 
with, it’s a choice, I’m sure. It’s definitely 
a choice. Trying to consume the least pos- 
sible; trying to be as free as you can be 
and not support something and not fight 
and not work for something that you don’t 
agree with in the first place. Just to live 
free, work free, for as much as you can. 

Plus, you can go anywhere and get up 
any time you get up, and just go. Nothing 
will hold you back, really. You engage in 


_kind of a social community all around the 


U.S. because you’re always traveling, 
hopping trains, seeing something that 
90% of the population never sees. The 
beauty of the landscape hasn’t-been 
exploited yet. 

-T really don’t have any heroes. I wanna 


stay away: from that, I really don’t have 


any forum to look up to or anything. 
Everyone’s got something to share equal- 
ly..Everyone’s got a different perception, 


a story they have‘to learn from. But to fol-: 
low down the exact same road and pal, 
-orize: anotheris ridiculous..- : 


six cilspersonally- okive with peopled wanna 


dive:avithy brdoniti get into’ howsin® sitda>* 


tions I-can’t'stand. The’ people I live: with 
are my best: friends, are like my brothers 


cock our head a certain way and know 
exactly what that person’s thinking, we’re 
on that same kind of wavelength. And 
that’s the way. I like it. I don’t think 
there’s anything at the squat that I hate. 

But there’s no foundation. You could 
be tired as hell and just wanting to go to 
bed, you just can’t wait to go to bed, and 
then you look up and suddenly it’s 
reboarded up. I’ve been through it so 
many times, I’ve been doing it for years, 
so nothing surprises me anymore as far as 
the drawbacks. You just kinda deal with it 
and keep on going. You can never let it 
get you down, you can never let it break 
you. You just gotta keep on going. 

I wouldn’t want free housing from the 
government. They have such a gruesome 


way of keeping people down, keeps their © 
system from inflating. It’s intruding. 
You're always having to go down for the 
--way these people live, and how they -poi- 


uw 
e 


and sisters. We-have kind of a family kind 
_of bond; we’re on the same level. We can 


son the earth. If you pay rent, do the regu- _ 


lar thing, you’re in the same boat with 


them in a way, even though you try your ~ 


best not to do their trip. Plus, they con- 


demn us right off — they can’t stand at all 


what we’re doing or why we’re doing it. 

They think we’re mentally ill or some- 
thing. They just can’t understand why we 
wouldn’t subscribe to their crap. I saw the 
peace in our commune, our squat. I saw 
the happiness in everyone's eyes. It’s as 
much of a utopia as you can get, just away 
from all that mainstream suburban 
garbage. 


Claire Burch interviewed young squat- 
ters and runaways all over the Bay Area. 
Her subjects requested anonymity because 
many live surreptitiously in illegal squats. 


},closed 2 and condemned. ; f pita 


io 
eA 


‘in great shape... 


‘would feel like an earthquake; so we 


| Robotic molds are not one size fits all. 
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Art by Moby Theobald Down and Out in Berkeley 
“In California, it’s 
all private property, 
it’s all owned by 
landlords. So the 
cops are right in line 
with the landlords. 
If you even have a 
squat for two weeks 
it’s a significant 
amount of time.” 
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Susan is homeless too 
by Claire Burch : 


Susan is homeless too. 
Doesn’t like shrinks, 
says they never helped her 
| wishes there was some nice 
social'worker who would help her 
find:a place:to stash her-things . =<: = 
.Says the worst thing about being 


A RUNAWAY’S STORY 


Last year a bunch of us runaways 
were living in an abandoned house. 
Some of us were just, like, fed up: with:|. . 
society. I sure was. We were all ages. 
The youngest I ever saw walk through 
the doors was, like, nine. So there: was a 
really big range. The place was pretty 
much. abandoned. It was owned-by-a'} 
slumlord. I guess the house has been |:; 
there since 1960. But [ was a newcomer,. 
being there the last year ¢ or so until it was} =: 


ee when x | got ‘there the house was not |. , TUOUED. to buy fabri aC: 5 

there was maybe two, | | ‘She'can sew these e. 
three window panes left. The rest of ie three hundred dollar custom dresses es 
window was covered by cardboard. There a that she could sell. i 
were holes all over the walls. There was. doctors call it a thought disorder. 
no heating and it was really cold. Most of 
the time the toilet didn’t even work. The 
electrical system was, if you plugged in 
the refrigerator and toaster at the same 
time, all electricity in the house blew, and 
sparks would fly out of the shed where a 
couple of the kids were sleeping. If you 
walked up the staircase, or if anybody had 
“intimate times,” you know, sex, the 
whole house would shake so, like, it 


She would like to go hiking in the 
mountains again 
but doesn’t have the fare. 


is pretty and has an old man but he’s 
unreliable. Doesn’t think she’ll try it 
with him again. 


Meantime it rains for three days 
bottles are passed in doorways 

the homeless crouch under canopies 
frightened eyes, stubble of beards, 
here and there women, 

some with children 

going down to Support Services 

to find a place for the night. 

Once in February, five of the women 
had pneumonia 

Herrick kept them each a few days, 
sent them back to the shelter 

the ones who didn’t have medi-cal 
couldn’t fill their prescriptions. 


always knew what was going on. 

‘Strangely enough, it was in one of the 
nicest areas of town. It was surrounded by 
big Victorians and white picket fences, 
and it was a big Victorian house. 

People told me that they had been 
running a Food Not Bombs type-thing 
in the 1960s, like, feeding the poor out 
of that same house. The father of one of 
the kids who ran away and moved into 
the house said when he was 16, he also 
ran away in the 1960s, and when he ran | 
away he moved into that house, too. So 
it has a really long history. It’s a big 
emotional attachment to a lot of people. 


THE FOOT 
by Claire J. Baker 

If I hadn’t slowed by the same bush, 
I wouldn’t have seen Christoph’s foot 
sticking out again, gotten up courage 


to talk with him; drove his 
wracked body to the Clinic: 


Humanity Lives Here 
by Lynda Cobden 


Toss down the ladder of support. 
Send in a blanket of tolerance. 
Knowledge can help lessen fear 
because humanity lives here. 
Dare to see with eyes truly open. 


before the leg amputation 
and too much pain-killer wine. 


| 


He’s Whitman, staggering under juice 
happily shared by Dylan Thomas 
while Allen Ginsberg howls at another 
best mind gone down. 


There is a jagged cliff and 
they hang on. 

Humanity lives here. 

All seek the field of dreams. 


“| homeless‘is no place to stash her stuff: -° 
7|:So.it dé¢sn’t-get stolen in the-shelters: ; - 
says if she could just get enough 


under tired rags, a poetry. professor, se 
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by Claire Burch 


“The homeless are simply surplus 
souls in a system firmly rooted in 
competition and self interest, in 
which only the strongest (i.e., those 
who fit most snugly within the con- 
fines of a purely arbitrary norm) 
will survive.’ —Mitch Snyder 


y daughter Laurie died in 

April, 1994. She was one of 

the many thousands who 

had been given the label of 
“Dual Diagnosis,” meaning mental illness 
and chemical dependency. 

Those with a Dual Diagnosis are still 
not receiving the help they so badly need. 
This is the result of inhumane and eco- 
nomically absurd laws regarding medical 
insurance for the disabled in most states. 

Each year, Laurie’s hospitalizations 
(frequent, usually lasting four to six days 
before the hospital’s business office would 
blow the whistle), cost the government 
well over a hundred thousand dollars. For 
a tiny portion of that amount, Laurie and 
others with similar problems could have 
received pleasant, dignified all-year help 
in cottage-style halfway houses or even 
the kind of environments found in retire- 
ment housing for the elderly. 

Since the Reagan years, many of the 
decent halfway houses or residential com- 
munity mental health centers have closed. 
Most of the others have waiting lists up to 
several years. People like Laurie go from 
emergency to emergency and cannot wait 
for the long periods necessary. Most of the 
board and care homes are unspeakable. 

Closing the large state hospitals made 
sense. They were riddled with abuse and 
so understaffed that psychotropics were 
often forced to quiet the ward. Overuse of 
these medications frequently caused the 
irreversible movement disorders known as 
tardive dyskinesia, even with the anti- 
parkinsonian drugs given simultaneously. 

But the more progressive living situa- 
tions that were to replace these state hos- 
pitals never happened. 

I am telling about Laurie’s life for a 
simple reason. There are others out there 
who still desperately need what she need- 
ed. All her life I tried to help and ulti- 
mately failed. I don’t know where the 
blame lies. Her birth mother was never 
able to function on her own, and had to 
give Laurie up when she was a month old. 
We finally located her birth family when 
she was grown. I had this wishful-think- 
ing storybook idea that maybe we could 
share responsibility for her, since her 
problems and pain were so intense that I 
had little energy left for the children born 
to me after Laurie was adopted. 

That fairy-tale expectation quickly 
ended as I discovered the helplessness of 
her birth mother and the pattern of addic- 
tion and dependency that ran, like a seis- 
mic flaw, through that extended family. 
Laurie had not been the only baby given 
up for adoption nor was her birth mother 
the only one on long-term psychotropics. I 
was told that her birth father had been an 
alcoholic who vanished into the wild blue 
yonder, unlike my husband, her adoptive 
father, who had taken every responsibility 
so seriously that the diagnosis given her 
by assorted shrinks when she was a small 
“wild child”, caused him profound agony. 

The controversy about nature versus 
nurture, genetic inheritance versus climate 


No Direction Home 


Existence itself was a life-long exile for Laurie 
Burch. Her tragic life and death offers a haunting 
reminder of how the system fails far too many 

mentally disabled children and homeless youth. 


of upbringing, continues to this day. 
Though theories of causation have 
changed and parent bashing is no longer 
as frequent or as fashionable as in the 
Fifties, stigmatizing diagnoses are still 
given out like candy by some label- 
obsessed “authorities”. 

The label given when Laurie was not 
yet three, was child schizophrenia. The 
near destruction of our family stemmed 
directly from too free a use of that word 
and the terrorized self consciousness it 
engendered in all of us. This was the time 
frame when parents were blamed for all 
pathology. If a child had a problem, even 
respectable and indeed brilliant mind 
explorers like Laing and Estersen suggest- 
ed, in such books as Families of 
Schizophrenics, that a malignant pall lay 
over the household, consisting of screwed 
up interpersonal communications like 
double-binds, mystification, etc. 

Indeed this was often the case, but in 
truth it was a “Which came first, the 
chicken or the egg?” kind of situation in 
which it was, and still is, impossible to 
tell what preceded what, and what was 
reactive to what. The Margaret Mahler 
theory of unconscious rejection in infancy 


causing bizarre behavior, became a self- 


fulfilling prophecy for sure, as helpless 
parents, thinking they loved their children, 
wondered what their unconscious was 
doing to make trouble. 

If it’s unconscious you can’t, by defini- 
tion, know. Right? es 

After a while we were all crazy. 

Some people come into this world 
more sensitive to pain and conflict stimuli 


Have You Seen the 
Spirits Floating? 
by Laurie Burch 


with no conception 

of time 

I staggered around 

in a daze 

a passerby would stare 
at me quizzically 

and a little voice would 
cry out 

Sir, can you spare 
some change? 


Stairways of sorrow 
rooms occupied 


who turned cold eye and spoke too low 
when you had nowhere else to go 

dulled your swift smile, your heart as well. 
-| these woods are Robert Frost’s, not ours. 
in winter, by dim candlelight 

I see your grand mal seizures still. 


STRANGER 
ON THE 
PLANET 


Claire Burch writes of her 


daughter’s battle with mental 
disability and addiction: 
“Locked units for people 
who have committed no 
crime are not an answer. 
Abandonment to the streets 
is not an answer.” 


than others. Laurie was clearly one of 
them. For whatever reason — biological, 
genetic or environmental — pressures 
which can be dealt with by some, cause 
breakdowns in others. 

To be grown up in this culture, and not 
cause harm, involves keeping our ears 
open to the problems of people who think 
and behave differently, however diag- 
nosed or labeled. These voices of others 
lead to awareness of people balanced pre- 
cariously over a chasm, one foot on the 
top of each mountain. 

Those of us who are successful at 
maintaining this balance are able to keep 
our authentic inner life and manage the 
kind of outward reality that somehow sat- 
isfies our own needs as well as the 
demands of the society in which we live. 

When we make judgments without com- 
passion, designating people who cannot 
balance in this way as “crazy”, we banish 
them, treat them as outsiders, and deprive 
ourselves of what they can contribute. 

We might think of what is known as 


‘emotional disturbance as existing in a dif- 


ferent state during which perceptions are 
altered, often temporarily. We can under- 


For My Bauenrer Laurie Wo Dien or a Menon Ovennose 


by Claire Burch 


whose ashes are these? I think I know 
a thousand Robert Frosts ago. 

he wouldn’t have blinked to see me here 
and watch my heart fill up with snow. 
these thoughts are fey and hard to keep 
you made us promises too steep 

and fell from grace and cried and died. 


though empty I’m going out to see my small wild child 
Figures revolving still standing by her backpack. 
whirling in black Didn’t know why. 


they do not want to 
come back 

Have you ever seen 
the spirits floating 
around Telegraph Ave. 
at night? 

Children amorphous 
disintegrated souls 
Roar unmeasured 
time void 

Stairways of sorrow 
rooms occupied 


and if you care and 

still have compassion in you 
you will never dare 

to tread upon this 

God forsaken turf 

unless you 

infallibly 

(without fail) expect 

to change it. 


Cruzito’s Code of Honor gone to sleep. 
but I have promises so deep 

I could not reach them 

or the light that failed. 


Two psyches diverged in a Robin Hood 
you could not calm them and understood 
that heroin might bring them both together. 
(too strong, too pure, the rose began to 
wither.) truths no autopsy ever said. 

In real life good is good, and blood is blood. 


whose life was this, my broken child 
whose China white, in package sealed 
between the crosses row on row 

like Rupert Brooke three wars ago? 


thin skin, run and win 
Blessings, baby smile. 
Don’t take the A train 
beware the white whale. 
it fractures with its tail. 
(ice sliver in my brain) 


and if by chance we did our little dance 
the water sure is wide 

is what the Bible said. 

the movie Code of Honor 

we Saw it once together 

we saw Cruzito die 


oh heroin ! oh heroin 
the airplane can’t fly. 
the worm is in the rose 
I know not how or why. 


open city have pity. water wings. 

Golden Gate bridge today 

fall awake sweet joy to your once cry voice 
on the bus to far away. 


Named now, seven faced, river beyond sea, 
ill starred, apart, signed, unbind, unmarried 
screamed, immortal, unchanged, 

pass in grace, up some Holy Girder. 
Forgiven, forgiven Baybv almay malhuso 
(I know only three lines of Kaddish 

but will say them for the rest of my life). 


whose labels are these? I think I know 

my child is in Jung’s river though 

in dreams I run to meet her there 

sweet end to life’s last picture show. 
When we saw Code of Honor it portended 
some agony still open ended. 

you were Cruzito Iwas Mama 

in the dark of a movie theater 

our fate was sealed 

in this short vale of hand held docudrama. 
In the movie Cruzito overdosed 

and so, as you half planned it, you did too. 
whose dead are these? I’ll look and see 
you will not hear me crying though. 

like Frost my heart fills up with snow 

that turns to ice as is its way. 


stand this if we think of the so-called 
“crazy” person as on a drug that makes 
him or her see and experience things dif- 
ferently sometimes. 

How can we help? 

A society that banishes its people on the 
fringe is a stale society. We need to pro- 
vide safety, protection and understanding. 
We need to let people go through their 
“numbers” without judgment or rejection, 
unless they are hurting others or themselves. 

Locked units for people who have 
committed no crime are not an answer. 
Abandonment to the streets is not an 
answer. Answers lie in attitude change, 
acceptance of “oddness”, providing warm 


supportive living arrangements that - 


reduce anxiety and guarantee safety. 
Answers lie in better, kinder care and 

walk-in centers without red tape, instantly 
available when people are experiencing 
sensations that frighten them. 

~ Nobody, unless violent towards self or 
others, should be deprived of major life 
experiences: That these experiences may 
seem chancy is a judgment that should be 
discarded, for a happy moment is fixed 
forever as a happy moment. 


ae oft the program onto the states and cities. 
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Seniors Organize to Save Section 8S 


Make a lot of noise. Don’t let 
any eviction take place without 
dozens of seniors being present 
to carry signboards; yell and 
carry on So that everybody will 
know what’s happening. 

by Helen Lima | 


he federal Section 8 housing assis- 
tance program is a huge safety net 
which has helped millions of peo- 
ple living on low incomes to pay their 
rent. Huge as it is, it has never been big 
enough. Three-fourths of the people who 


apply and qualify for rental assistance - 


remain on waiting lists while Congress 
continues to shrink the program. 

The basic tenet of Section 8 is that 
poor people should not pay out more than 
one-third of their income in rent. 
Whatever the balance due on the monthly 
rent bill is paid by the federal govern- 
ment, provided the landlord keeps his 


rents within the limits in an agreement he - 


has signed with HUD. 
The Section 8 program was adopted by 
Congress i in 1974, following a moratorium 


on all HUD programs imposed by 


President Richard Nixon in 1973. It was 


_ part of the Great Society program devel- 
oped under President Lyndon Johnson, but 


it has been cut back and underfunded all 
through the Reagan/Bush/Clinton years. 
Section 8 suffered an 80% decrease 
between 1978 and 1988. Units affordable to 
extremely low-income families fell by 
425,000 units between 1985 and 1993. In 
1996, the program for building new housing 


‘ units for poor people was eliminated alto- 


gether. New York Times Magazine called it 


“The Year That Housing Died.” HUD is 


now in the process of dumping what’s left 


A basic weakness of. the program is its” 


dependence on a landlord’s willingness to 


be part of it. Landlords are free to opt out 
at any time. They were glad to be in the — 


program in the years when there was a 
-surplus of housing and Section 8 could 


guarantee them a substantial income. But _ 
building “affordable” housing has dwin- 
dled down to almost nothing, and land- 


Section 8 renters — even those living in 


facilities owned and operated by nonprofit 
organizations — receive a letter each year 


written by HUD but signed by the manage- 
ment which tells them their Section 8 assis- 


“No Rent Control & No Section 8 = Poverty & Homelessness” 
Senior tenants picket Park Village Apartments in Oakland. 


tance will last only one more year unless 
HUD decides to extend it. 
The Save Section 8 Committee came to 


life among seniors living in six senior res- 


idences in Berkeley where Section 8 con- 


- tracts were in place. We got together after 
we received the first notice that our 


Section 8 coverage might last only one 
more year, We drew up a petition which 
calls for full restoration of the program, 
including long-term contracts, and an 
appropriation that will begin to house the 


millions of people on the waiting lists and 


build new housing, especially for seniors 
and the handicapped. Close to 4,000 peo- 
ple have signed this petition. 

Some people in our State government 
can see what’s happening, like 


Assemblyman Tom Torlakson of Antioch- 
aR eye »Martinez. He is trying: to:create vasafety net 
_ in case HUD’s “downsizing” ‘speeds up. 


"Cities also have a role in protecting seniors 


and others from the threat of homelessness. 


We have been asking the City of Berkeley 
to guarantee that no Section 8 senior would 
face eviction due to loss of the prostan 
- It’s under discussion. 


Our problems are aggravated by a news: 
blackout on what’s happening, and not 
lords see the profit possibilities i in ousting | made any easier by HUD’s response, if 
. Section 8 renters and offering the apart-— 


ments at market prices, which are now 
high and rising all the time. 


“questioned. What they say can be summa- 
rized as: “Don’t worry: Be happy. If 
Section 8 goes down; we’ll give you a 


voucher and you can go rent a townhouse.” 


As you may know, vouchers were 
invented by the Reagan Administration. 


They are issued by the Housing Authority 
in each city, where your income is exam- 


ined and the amount of rent assistance you 
can get is determined. The voucher does not 
actually pay the difference between one- 
third of your income and the rent being 
charged. The voucher pays the difference 
between one-third of your income and a 
“fair market standard.” If, after searching 


and finding your apartment or townhouse, © 


the rent is higher than fair market standard, 
you have to pay the difference. 

The news blackout is a serious prob- 
lem. In 1995, Congress cut HUD’s budget 
by 25% without a single public hearing. It 
looks as though the whole 202 program 
faces the same treatment this year. (The 
202 program built housing for seniors and 
disabled people when they were going to 
be run by nonprofit organizations.) 


Tenants. of all ages who can’t meet © 
$1,000 and $1,500. smonthly. rents need to ® 
get organized to resist’ being forced into 

homelessness. All candidates for office: 
this year need to be put through a rigorous - 


quiz on what their plans are on housing 
assistance. A Save Section 8 Committee 
in every major city would be a good start. 

Every facility where seniors live with 
Section 8 assistance needs to” follow a 
plan like this: Find out who owns your 
facility. If it is a nonprofit corporation or a 
church or a community organization 
whose purpose is to make affordable 
housing available, you are not yet in dan- 
ger. Those facilities will be the last ones 
where Section 8 contracts and money will 
be stopped. If your owner is a “for-profit” 
corporation or individual, watch out! 

Next you need to get organized. Every 


Overnight 


by Gerry Phung 


Blind and Hungry 

People, old and young 

Slept in streets and slept in motels 
Every individual person slept 
peacefully and quietly. 


Yet those closed eyes show 
problems unsolved and 
danger ahead 

Every person, old and young, 
has the same hope 

That the world would change 
overnight and be better by the 
early morning’s 

sunlight. 


facility is supposed to have a Tenants’ 
Council. In some places they are dormant, 
nonexistent, or strictly social. Get the 
council together and get it functioning on 
at least two fronts: communicate with 


your congresspersons and senators about 
stopping the rental assistance program 
from bleeding to death. Ask them to speak 
out on the need for housing assistance in 
today’s high rental market. 

Contact your mayor and your city 
council representative. We are in an elec- 
tion campaign. How about asking them to 
make housing part of their platforms? At 
least they should be thinking about how to 
prevent seniors from being evicted 
because they can’t pay the rent after 
Section 8 assistance is withdrawn. 

Make a lot of noise. Don’t let any evic- 
tion take place without dozens of seniors 
being present to-carry signboards; speak to 
the news people; yell and carry on so that 
everybody will know what’s happening. Get 
a lawyer who can get an injunction to stop 
the eviction-and argue about it in court. 

_ All this-requires that you.get orga- 
nized. Some people will be willing to set 
up a picket line. Some will set up a tele- 
phone tree. Your tenant council could 
suddenly be quite lively. It’s good to. go to 
conferences and speak up for those of us 
most directly affected by the cutbacks. 

Speak to public officials at city, coun- 
ty, and state levels who will investigate 
and work on the problem. Some organiza- 
tions are willing to adopt resolutions and 
send them all over the country. That’s 
helpful too. Find the progressive organi- 
zations in Oakland and get them into the 
fight for rental assistance. Talk to your 
new mayor, Jerry Brown. 

All good intentions will remain just 
that unless we get organized. 


No Room at the Inn 
from page 18 


Hindman has been hearing from the 
homeless youth who come to the Youth 
Drop-in Center to get warm, to play, to 
work, to find out about ways to get their 
needs met, and just to rest and socialize. 
She says the youth are telling her they fee! 
portrayed as devils. (That will certainty 
help them grow up into productive individ- 
uals, won’t it?) On Telegraph Avenue, in 
the last six months, they have been blamed 
for every despicable behavior imaginable. 

Much of that comes from the city being 
unable to provide safe and clean outdoor 
toilets.avaiable.24 hours a day (since 
that’s when, people need to go to the bath- 
room: 24 hours a day). And it comes from 


.,-not haying safe houses for the youth where 


they can.be treated with dignity, so those 


..who. don’t know it, can learn. 


Hindman asks how many citizens. of 
Berkeley resonate with the scripture [saiah 
54:10. “For the mountains may depart, and 
the hills be removed, but my steadfast love 


shall not depart from you and my covenant , 


of peace shall not be removed.” Her other 
favorite quote for this time is Isaiah 61:3: 
“that they may be calléd oaks of rightéous- 
ness, the plantings of the Lord, that he 
may be glorified,” or, as she paraphrased 
it: God don’t make junk. 

Meanwhile, a student from Piedmont 
High, Marissa Sue, addressed the council, 
explaining that she had créated a club 
called Paws (People*Aiding Whiskered 
Species) to help homeless. youth with pet 
food, vaccinations and spaying of their 
animals if they.’wish, Her club is raising 
money for vaccinations and veterinary 
care of the feens* animals. 

Marissa, 15, scolded the councilmem- 
bers for treating the youth like something 
to be brushed aside instead of helping 
them. She eloquently refuted the stereo- 
types about street youth: “Although only a 
few youths on the streets, along with their 
pets, may be problematic, my experience 
with the teenagers and their animals from 
the Chaplaincy has been very positive. 
The animals are well-behaycu, ioved and 
cared for, while the teens’ personalities 


are as varied as those of my high school 
friends. This community of youths is 
more supportive, caring and connected to 
each other than any other group I’ve 
known in my short 15 years. By listening 
and truly hearing the reasonable concerns 
and reques's of the teens, | trust we will 
be able to better understand and work 
with each her as equals.” 

As Sally Hindman suggested, perhaps 
the issue of the homeless is really not as 
much about them at all, but more about 
us: what we do and how we see. 

She says, “Our community is reacting 
to these youth as if they carry every evil 
quality known to humans that we our- 
selves do not hold. Haven’t we learned 
enough about the nature of ‘scapegoating’ 
that we can move to a higher level? It’s 
not like there’s not s&m in people’s 
homes, and people saying racist things at 
home. It’s just that when people do it at 
home they’re not as likely to be caught at 
it. What do we do then? Burn these scape- 
goats at the stake? We have to deal with 
our own shadows...” 

Perhaps she has in mind shadows of 


indifference, greed, selfishness, hatred, 
ageism, classism, and military solutions, 
because we lack the human kind. 

Michael Diehl, a peer counselor at the 
Berkeley Free Clinic, told the council that 
he was hearing more people living on the 
streets talk of suicide since the police 
sweeps intensified. In a town that sports 
one of the headiest universities in the world, 
isn’t it strange that we haven’t been able to 
come up with a more humane solution than 
putting the abandoned and abused children 
of our streets in jail and teaching them bru- 
tality from the mouths of police? 

Whether from shoppers or shopkeep- 
ers, an exclusive concern for our pocket- 
books means we may gain the whole 
world — but. where, did ws lose, our soul? 
And what, does it mean forthe future of 
the human being?. Do, they. feel, inyisible? 
Why would they feel, that way.?. Why do 
people lie on the sidewalk? Because they 
want to be obnoxious? Or, because they 
are weak from hunger and. malnutrition, 
and exhausted from living on the streets in 
a city which has scandalously failed to 
provide shelter? 
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Social Insecurity 


Isolated, Ailing and Endangered — the Suffering of Seniors on the Streets of Oakland 


American society discrimi- 
nates against those who are 
older. Corporations cut costs 
by eliminating those close to 
retirement. There is a sense 
that seniors are a “throw- 
away” group. 

by Elizabeth Fuhr 


nder a freeway overpass, a 

60-year-old homeless woman 

beds down for the night on 

the cold pavement. She first 
arranges a piece of cardboard on the 
ground, then slowly lowers her arthritic 
frame. She wraps herself in a green army 
blanket. Before she closes her eyes, she 
peers nervously one last time beyond the 
freeway pillars to the police station. She 
prays she will be safe. 

Every homeless person has a name. 
This woman’s name is Lovie Burkes. With 
shy caution, caring passersby sometimes 
extend a few dollar bills. Lovie usually 
accepts the money, but if someone talks 
about taking her to get help at Social 
Security she suspects harm and flees. How 
can concerned passersby, nearby church 
members or the local community help this 
homeless woman? No human being is 
meant to live on the street. No person real- 
ly wants to be homeless. Lovie’s furtive 
existence spells danger and early death. 


“IT IS A JUNGLE OUT THERE” 


J: Shelters? I never went to them. They 
are unsafe. People always robbed you in 
shelters. I slept in abandoned cars, parks. 
It was safer. 

Lovie: I used to sleep [under the free- 
way] on Oth. But I started getting compa- 
ny. I moved. 

Charlie: I had health problems. I just 
thought it was old age. I had arthritis. I 
had two walking sticks. [And I had] glau- 
coma. With [my drinking] alcohol, I 
didn’t know how serious it was. 

William: If you are in a shelter, you 
have to get up at five [a.m.] and are not in 
until ten [p.m.]. You are out on the streets 
all the time. You have no place to rest. 


The number one difficulty of seniors 
out on the street is their physical vulnera- 
bility. “It is a jungle out there,” said 
William, who was 70 and dragged one leg 
in his tottering walk. Homeless seniors 
realize that they cannot protect themselves 
by fending off others or by running. 

Their physical vulnerability causes 
seniors to shy away from shelters. In the 
shelters they fear they will be assaulted or 
robbed, so homeless seniors usually find 
an out-of-the-way place protected from the 
elements. It is their “home” where they 
can go each night. It might be an aban- 
doned car or a sheltered doorway. Because 
few seniors go to shelters, the number of 
homeless seniors is underreported. 

The City of Seattle addresses the vul- 
nerability of homeless seniors by provid- 
ing a shelter that is just for those 55 and 
older. When seniors are with homeless 
people their own age, they feel less fearful. 

At St. Mary’s Homeless Senior Program 
in downtown Oakland, we considered safe- 
ty a key factor for seniors. We found that 
seniors were more willing to come off the 
street if we placed them in relatively safe 
hotel rooms rather than in shelters. 


OUTREACH CAN SAVE LIVES 
Outreach is an absolute necessity 
because there are many individuals — 
like Lovie Burkes who slept under the 
freeway — whose mistrust limits their 


human contact. Extreme fear forces peo- 
ple to forage for food in garbage cans to 
avoid contact with others. Their human 
instinct directs these frightened people — 
who expect assault — to shield their faces 
with clothing or hair, or to hide in corners. 

The terror is fed by memories of past 
abusive trauma, by real or perceived daily 
threats, and sometimes by delusional, 
chaotic thinking. All of this is compound- 
ed by a lack of resources. A homeless per- 
son may feel hunted and withdraw for 
protection, but by doing so, they are cut 
off from the very resources needed to live. 

From my experience, it was only 
because of outreach that a certain group of 
people could be helped; Lovie Burkes is a 
clear example. Lovie used to pass through 
St. Mary’s grounds often but never came 
into the office. Her world on the streets 
was hell, but because of her mental disor- 
der she was trapped outdoors. It was out- 
reach that brought her into the program 
and eventually to stability. 

Lovie told her memories of being out 
on the street: “I know out there in the rain 
or snow, someone will follow you... 
going to rape you. You’re scared some- 
one’s following you. If you don’t give 
them money, they knock you in the head. 
If you got money, you give it to them. 
And if you don’t have any money, they 
say you should have some. 

“You feel that no one cares. That the 
world’s against you. Makes you pretty bit- 
ter. Staying out on the concrete was hard 
on me. My back used to give me trouble. I 
knew I had high blood pressure and arthri- 
tis. | think I would have died.” 

A few months after Lovie finally came 
in off the street, she had a large life- 
threatening tumor removed. She would 
have died if she had stayed on the street 
without care. 


PREJUDICE AGAINST THE AGED 

Ageism is the prejudice of our society 
against the aged. In American society, 
where production is equated with a per- 
son’s “worth,” there is discrimination 
against those who are older. Corporations 
cut costs by eliminating the higher-paid 
workers and those close to retirement. 
There is a sense that seniors are a “throw- 
away” group. This ageism also lowers 
some seniors’ sense of self-worth. 
Helping homeless seniors value their lives 
and develop goals for themselves was part 
of the challenge we faced at St. Mary’s 
Homeless Senior Program in Oakland. 

HEALTH CARE IS CRUCIAL 

Seniors who are homeless face interre- 
lated threats to their physical well-being. 
Health-care issues increase with the aging 
process, even as homelessness militates 


Sister Liz Fuhr and Lovie Burkes in Oakland. 


Photo by Deborah Mikuteit 


against proper health care. Also, the 
homeless person finds it difficult to obtain 
proper and nutritious food. In most urban 
communities there are usually resources 
that prevent starvation, but a homeless per- 
son cannot control the type of food they 
eat or its quality. The homeless senior with 
a lack of funds is unable to meet special 
dietary needs necessary for health. 

To stay alive, many homeless persons 
have to worry about food, the elements 
and avoiding danger. Regular attention to 
health care goes by the wayside. Most of 
the seniors that came to St. Mary’s had not 
seen a doctor or dentist for many years. 

Therefore, one of the first welcome 
resources that St. Mary’s offered was a 
visit to the Over-Sixty Health Center, a 
community clinic just for elders which 
provided urgent care that was sensitive to 
the issues of homeless. seniors, with doc- 
tors who became aware of their special 
needs and who worked closely with social 
workers. It helped build a bond of trust 
that needs to be built before fearful home- 
less persons can get medical care. 

Over-Sixty also provided dental care. 
The teeth of homeless seniors suffer great- 
ly from lack of proper dental hygiene. 
Good dental care helps homeless seniors 
obtain proper nutrition because when they 
get needed dentures, they can eat a range 
of foods. Also, when the seniors receive 
dentures, it improves their appearance and 
self-esteem. One senior showed up at the 
Center and said with pride, “Did you 
notice my new teeth?” 


ASKING FOR HELP 


Seniors find it very difficult to ask for 
help. This unfortunate story shows the 
fierce independence of these elders: _ 

’ One senior who was developmentally 
disabled began to show serious signs of 
being unable to care for himself. Though 
he was only functioning on an eight-year- 
old mental level and was 80 years old, he 
prided himself on living independently. 
One day he fell in his room. After decades 
of independence, he did not call out for 
help. When someone did come to his 
room, he did not even ask for help to get 
up. It was two days later before someone 
realized he was not just resting on the 
floor but could not get up. When we: did 
get him to Over-Sixty Health Center, the 
physician discovered he had developed 
Parkinson’s disease. 

This is an extreme example, but this 
desire to make it on their own and not be 
“on the dole” is firmly in the minds of 
most seniors of all economic brackets. 
Many seniors will go through great per- 
sonal suffering and hide their needs rather 
than ask for help. This desire to be inde- 


pendent is another reason why outreach is 
so important. Sometimes the worker must 
build trust and educate the elders to even 
convince them to apply for their earned 
Social Security. Much greater encourage- 
ment by the worker is needed for a senior 
to apply for General Assistance or SSI. 
Often, only after the worker assures the 
seniors, “You have a right to food and 
shelter for your needs,” will some seniors 
permit the worker to help them. 

Whether applying for Social Security 
or applying for housing, many seniors 
have no experience with the process and 
feel overwhelmed. Step-by-step educa- 
tion, support, and, at times, accompani- 
ment are needed to assist the senior. 


ISOLATION OF HOMELESS SENIORS 


Seniors easily become isolated. First of 
all, isolation provides a form of protection. 
Other factors that contribute to the seniors’ 
isolation are deaths of family and friends. 
Many seniors, through a sense of shame in 
being homeless, separate from their fami- 
lies and churches. Because as retirees they 
do not have work contacts. their opportu- 
nities for mutual sharing are limited. 
Homeless seniors are also often shunned 
by other seniors at senior centers because 
of their inability to keep up their hygiene. 

To overcome this isolation, it is 
extremely important that senior programs 
build community. This was done at St. 
Mary’s through the Drop-in Center, sup- 
port groups and integration into senior 
homeless community programs. The 
homeless seniors at St. Mary’s considered 
the opportunity to have friendly conversa- 
tion the greatest asset of the program. 

I once heard a Latino man on a radio 
talk show speak of elders in the Latino 
community as a source of history and bal- 
ance. St. Mary’s art project “Building 
Connections” in which the seniors and 
fourth graders did art collages of their lives 
and dreams gave the seniors an experience 
of sharing their wisdom. 

Seniors have many skills that build up 
through the years. When they are invited 
to tap those skills in projects, it builds the 
community and enhances the seniors’ 
quality of life. At St. Mary’s, a former 
engineer helped with another person’s 
plumbing and taught leatherwork. Those 
with cooking skills delighted all at picnics 
and parties. Other seniors volunteered 
through record keeping, computer skills, 
receptionist work, writing advocacy let- 
ters and grants, dramatic presentations, 
and music and art. 

Often, people who have overcome per- 
sonal problems and dealt with many of 
life’s issues have much to teach others. 
Seniors who were recovering from addic- 
tion and other mental disorders gave 
much to the program in personal witness 
and education of others. They, too, were 
strengthened in the process. 


DEEP SENSE OF SPIRITUALITY 


One of the gifts that seniors contribute 
is a deep sense of spirituality. As J. said, “It 
is only belief that gets you through.” Even 
the most mentally confused senior openly 
volunteered that it was a Higher Power that 
helped them to survive on the streets. 
Seniors do not hesitate to speak freely in 
front of others of their spiritual convictions 
and faith. This sharing is a source of mutu- 
al encouragement and edification. “e 

Seniors have a great wisdom to share. 
For example, military veterans spoke of 
how they had changed since they were 
young soldiers. They saw first-hand how 
the horrors of war affected everyone, 
especially the civilians. They no longer 
saw war as a solution. 
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From Bondage to Liberation 


We’re captives of a system that 
worships money, youth, and 
conspicuous consumption. In 
our disposable culture, people 
junk their faddish clothes and 
cars for next year’s model. We 
throw away people too. 


by Terry Messman 


66 e felt how the experience 
f of bondage fuels the 
hunger for freedom. We 


tasted liberation in looking inwardly and 
accepting the truth of our life experiences: 
joy, pain, fear, loss and hope.” 

This declaration by 18 elder women 
and men describes their inner journey in 
the “Growing Freedom” project, a fine 
example of art in service to human libera- 
tion created by homeless and formerly 
homeless seniors at St. Mary’s Center in 
downtown Oakland. 

The seniors gathered together to reflect 
and meditate on their journeys through 
life, with a special focus on liberation 
from the captivity of addiction, despair 
and homelessness. Many of them had 
gone through painful tragedies that would 
have extinguished hope in a lesser person 
— including imprisonment, profound 
poverty, loss of family and friends, 
imprisonment, and drug addiction. 

Their art is a testament to the resilience 
of the human spirit. The seniors jointly 
declared, “We all desired release from 
shackles of bondage, and peace and ful- 
fillment in living true to ourselves.” 

That inner peace and strength is 
revealed not only in the beauty of their art 
and writing on the theme of liberation; it 
is reflected in their very survival. 


TOUGH STREETS AND HARD PRISONS 


For this isn’t sentimentalized writing 
or art. This is art that grew out of some of 
the toughest streets and harshest prison 
cells in our land. This is writing that grew 
out of the bleak aftertaste of two decades 
of addiction and the sorrow of losing 
one’s family and everything else that 
makes life worthwhile. 

‘The exhibit reminds us that both art 
and spirituality can offer a radical, coun- 
tercultural challenge to the inhumane val- 
ues of the prevailing culture. That’s why 
the project is entitled “Growing Freedom: 
from bondage to liberation.” It is intended 
as a healing antidote to the inhumanity of a 
society that discards senior citizens as 
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though they had outlived their usefulness 
and sweeps homeless people off the streets 
as if they were yesterday’s newspapers. 
Many cultures revere their elders and 
seek wisdom from them, for it is the 
elders who have walked the longest path 
and have undergone the personal growth 
that cannot be attained save by journeying 


- through all of life’s waystations. 


American culture is willfully blind to 
all that. We are captives of a system that 
worships glamour, money, youth, and 
conspicuous consumption. In our dispos- 
able culture, people are taught to junk 
their cars for newer models and throw 
away their faddish possessions the 
moment they have outlived their allotted 
period of trendiness. 

We throw away people too. We discard 
and isolate our elders in nursing homes 
and forced retirement rather than honoring 
their life journeys and learning from their 
hard-won wisdom. Similarly, our society 
casts aside as worthless the poor and 
homeless, treating them as a form of 
urban blight that must be removed from 
our streets. And, it goes without saying, 
we throw away drug users by sentencing 
tens of thousands of them to the oblivion 
of the largest prison system in the world. 

In such a society, what is the fate of an 
older person if they also are homeless or 
have had to battle some kind of an addic- 
tion? Old age, homelessness, substance 
abuse — those are three strikes in modern 
America, a society that has no sympathy 
or patience for the human condition. A 
bondage as inescapable as a jail cell. 


PRETTY DAMN UNLIKELY WORK 


But what if the very people who are 
excluded, ignored, and disowned by the 
rest of society turn out to have a priceless 
message for the rest of us? 

Well, that’s pretty damn unlikely, after 
all. That would mean our whole culture is 
dead wrong about so many: things. And 
that is why I have such admiration for the 
pretty damn unlikely work that is going 
on at St. Mary’s Center. 

The workers at St. Mary’s, people like 
Susan Werner and Georgia Barnes, have 


built an unexpected sense of community - 


that embraces and serves the very people 
who have been exiled from mainstream 
society. St. Mary’s helps those who have 
been neglected by the government by 
offering bread and roses, shelter and 
visionary art programs. But what really 
turns our cultural expectations upside 
down is that St. Mary’s sets out to learn 
from the very people who have been 
ignored and discarded: homeless seniors, 


ex-prisoners, recovering addicts. 

It’s a two-way street. The staff and 
volunteers at St. Mary’s give something 
by building a sense of community and 
helping out with housing and support ser- 
vices and recovery programs. They give 
homeless seniors the priceless gift of 
attention and respect and even reverence 
for the long, hard road that the elders have 
walked on their way to St. Mary’s doors. 

But, in turn, the workers of St. Mary’s 
are given the gift of wisdom and art and 
beauty and inspiration from the very peo- 
ple who have been written off by society. 

The broader community got a chance 
to see some of this inspiration when St. 
Mary’s put on a public display of the 
“Growing Freedom” project, a labor of 
love nearly a year in the making. The pro- 
ject grew out of the vision of Susan 
Werner, director of the St. Mary’s Senior 
Homeless Program, in collaboration with 
artist Carol Carr and Sister Toni Longo. 

At the public opening of the art exhibit, 
Werner said that the community that has 
grown at St. Mary’s is “building an ever- 
widening circle that upholds and sustains 
us and others on the road to freedom. I’ve 
really seen our community flourish as 
seniors come home to themselves.” 

THE WRITING ON THE WALL 

On the day I visited St. Mary’s, I ran 
headfirst into the writing on the wall — 
Neal Brotherton’s startlingly open reflec- 
tions about his own mortality: 

“I drew my desire for a free spirit, the 
soul free of its body and going back to 
God. This is freedom. I'll never be able to 
prove it, but I believe after 65 years in 
one place my soul will be happy to be 
released.” 

I was riveted by those words. In our 
culture, which is so afraid of death that it 
blocks it off behind a hundred walls of 
denial and evasion, I read Neal’s words of 
grace and hope on the walls of St. Mary’s. 
Their words are poems and parables about 
the meaning of life from travelers who 
have survived some perilous journeys. 

Susan Werner, Carolyn Carr and Sister 
Toni Longo worked with homeless 
seniors to create collages and then had 
them compose written reflections on their 
artwork. The approach is intriguing, for it 
parallels the process developed by Swiss 
psychotherapist Carl Jung, who had his 
clients use “active imagination” to paint 
their dreams_and visions and symbols to 
shed light on the soul’s journey through 
life — what Jung called individuation, 
becoming one’s true self. 

Jung said that modern men and women 


Photos by Lydia Gans 


Left, John House movingly described his journey through homelessness. 
Above, Ron Timpson shows the art collages he created at St. Mary’s Center. 


were in search of the soul in a culture 
largely barren of spiritual meaning. In 
Jung’s experience, those who enter the 
second half of life as a spiritual search 
become rooted in something that tran- 
scends their own mortality; they discover 
a wholeness and a higher meaning in life 
that gives purpose to growing older and 
even to death. 

In a materialistic culture that seems 
drained of higher values, it is somehow 
deeply fitting to find a group of formerly 
homeless seniors venturing on such a 
quest for meaning at St. Mary’s Center. 

A HARROWING JOURNEY HOMEWARD 

One recently homeless senior, John 
House, described the “tribulation I’ve 
been through in my life” before finally 
“coming home.” House had worked a 
steady job for 33 years until he retired. 

“IT had a home and children, and sent 
my kids to school,” House told the gather- 
ing. “I was just like you all. I never felt in 
my life that I would become homeless. It 
can happen to anybody. It happened to 
me. I lost control of myself. I lost my 
family. I lost my kids. I lost my respect.” 

When House retired, he had big plans 
for his life; he was especially excited 
about traveling to Africa. But his travel 
plans changed uncontrollably and took 
him to a sadder, stranger destination. 

“Brothers and sisters, I’ll tell you I 
traveled,” he said. “I was in the dark for 
nine years in bondage behind crack. All 
the 33 years I worked, I tore down in nine 
years. I was sick and in denial.” 

After an especially harrowing episode 
of crack use, House called his son in des- 
peration, and his son took him to St. 


Mary’s. St. Mary’s staff helped House - 


find an affordable apartment, and got him 
involved in Recovery 55, a substance 
abuse program geared especially for 
seniors and directed by Georgia Barnes. 

“Thank the Lord, for that,’ House said. 
“My brother’s and sisters at St. Mary’s, 
they saved my life.” 

Barnes said, “Society often looks at the 
older alcoholic and leaves them alone as if 
it’s okay for them, to kill themselves. 
However, the seniors show, that the; quali- 
ty of life can be improved:, Their dignity 
has been restored through their participa- 
tion in Recovery 55 and the art project. 
Their caring for one another shows.” » 

In small but vital ways, St. Mary’s has 
turned our culture’s accepted wisdom on 
its head by seeking beauty and truth from 
the lives of people who had been derailed 
by homelessness and despair and family 
break-up and jail time and addiction. 
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Story and photo by Lydia Gans 


6 6 ood is a matter of 
, respect,” declares Judy 
‘Foster. That’s why she 

dedicates a lot of her con- 


siderable energy to Food Not Bombs, a 
collective that serves delicious, nutritious: 
and beautiful meals every weekday in 
Peoples’ Park and Sundays in Oakland. 
Judy has been working with East Bay 
Food Not Bombs since the Gulf War, 
supervising the cooking of the Tuesday 
meal at her house. At the Park she is the 
one who distributes whatever. personal 


hygiene items have been contributed. She . 


makes sure there is always a supply of sta- 
ples such as grains, beans, herbs, spices, 
oils, soy sauce, pots and serving tubs. She 
comes faithfully to the weekly Food Not 
Bombs meetings, acts.as an informal liai- 
son with other organizations, lobbies the 
Berkeley City Council on behalf of 
Peoples’ Park, and generally seems to be 
everywhere, and to know and care about 
everybody. She is a great cook, a hot-shot 
organizer, and a lifelong political activist. 
Judy has always been intensely aware 
of the condition of the Earth and of her 
fellow human beings. She describes inci- 
dents that led her to focus her awareness 
into action and to realize that her actions 
can bring about change. She recalls a 
young woman she connected with when 


Out of Place 


from page nine 


and homelessness in the public mind. The 
following reporting by Mike Cassidy of 
the San Jose Mercury News is a typical 
framing of and rationalization for the 
police sweeps: “Along the banks of the 
Guadalupe River, two scourges of the 
‘00s — “crack” cocaine and homelessness 
— are colliding head-on and spilling an 
urban nightmare onto a once-quiet down- 
town neighborhood.” However, what was 
not reported was that the homeless were 
often victims of non-homeless crack deal- 
ers who did business in the river area and 
perceived the homeless as an obstacle. 
The moral panic generated by the use 
of health and substance-abuse categories 
collapsed drug dealing into homelessness, 
labeling all who did not fit mainstream 
class standards of decorum with criminal 
intent. In the words of then-mayor Tom 
McEnery, “Frankly, we’re not going to 
allow encampments in this city — we’ve 
spent millions of dollars on housing and 


she moved to San Francisco from New 


York in the ‘50s, the first person Judy had - 


met who engaged in direct political action 
out of a deep commitment to her beliefs 
— very different from her old New York 
friends who were more likely to stay up 


all night having theoretical discussions 


about remote and abstract subjects. 
Judy’s first real involvement in politi- 
cal action was in 1958-in the campaign 


against capital punishment around the . 


Caryl Chessman case. She recalls her dis- 
may when she saw the newspaper report 
of an action that she had participated in, 
and realized that the story was completely 


different from what she had-acttially séen- 
and experienced. “I read the newspaper,” “ 
she says, “and I realized they were lying!” — 
~ It was a profound discovery. - 


Around the same time, she and a young 
woman friend — both dressed demurely 
in the proper attire for those times, includ- 
ing high heels and hose — picketed out- 
side a company that manufactured pellets 
for the gas chamber. A company official 
came out and asked them not to do it dur- 
ing lunch hour. Judy was elated. “I 
thought nobody would pay. attention, 
nobody would take us seriously. I began 
to realize that what you do matters. What 
you do actually has a consequence.” 

During the ‘60s, Judy’s political activi- 
ties were limited. She married poet 
Charles Foster and they had two daugh- 


other programs.” 

Further associations of criminality and 
homelessness may be invoked by juxta- 
posing narratives of crime, panhandling, 
and homelessness. Not all homeless peo- 
ple panhandle, and not all panhandlers are 
homeless.... By criminalizing panhan- 
dling, homeless persons, and, by exten- 
sion, poor African Americans, are also 
criminalized simply by association. One 
can be homeless, be respectable, not pan- 
handle, and not appear in the downtown 
area near shops, or one can be a panhan- 
dler, a criminal, and risk arrest. What is 
lost here is the fact that some homeless 
people do panhandle. 

Also ignored are the larger issues of 
how to address race and social inequality. 
Instead, there is moral exhortation to self- 
improvement simultaneous with spatial 
exclusion. It may be true that those who 
panhandle do use the money for drugs or 
alcohol; the question is, so what? The 
assumption that one can eliminate such 
activity simply by banishing it from the 
public realm is merely a disguise for dis- 
placing the problems of poverty to other 


carriers full‘of armed men‘ up and ‘down 
/Télegraph’ Avenue anda constant fear’of 


ters. They moved to Marysville where 
Judy got a teaching job. After Charles 
died in 1967, Judy moved back to the Bay 
Area. She settled in a big house in 
Berkeley with three other single mothers 
and their children. 

She remembers her early days in 
Berkeley when Peoples’ Park was first 
created. Driving down College Avenue to 
pick up a housemate’s child from Willard 
Junior High School, she experienced her 
first painful exposure to tear gas. A couple 
of days later she participated in a huge 


march in support of the Park. *’It was ter- 


rifying,” she recalls. “There were troop 


attack from the National Guard.” 

She also became involved in Wicca, 
which she describes as “an Earth-based 
religion — seeing deity as immanent in 
the Earth.” In particular, she identifies 
with those in the Craft who call them- 
selves Reclaiming. These are people who 
engage in political action to save the Earth 
from those who are damaging it. Judy 
uses the analogy, “We’re part of the web 
and if you damage any part of the web 
you weaken the whole.” 

The meltdown at the Three Mile Island 
nuclear power plant galvanized her into 
action. She participated in actions against 
nuclear power and was jailed for commit- 


_ ting civil disobedience in a huge protest at 


parts of the city and to other realms of 
public discourse. 

In still another example of the associa- 
tion of homelessness with criminality, a 
story appeared in the New. York Times on 
August 31, 1994, titled “13 Deaths by 
Heroin Prompt Investigation § in 
Manhattan.” The front-page story reported 
the deaths of drug users in New York City 
from a particularly powerful blend of 
heroin and linked homelessness with drug 
use via association with the settings where 
the bodies were discovered. Even though 
homeless people had nothing to do with 
these deaths, and the victims were not 
homeless, the homeless were invoked in 
discussions about the site in the second 


paragraph. According to Times reporter 


Lynette Holloway, “The area, dense with 
ferns, pine scrubs and abandoned tires, is 
frequented by homeless people, some 
passers-by said today.” 

It is difficult to resist these practices of 
strategic displacement. Ability to access 
media is limited by the lack of money, 
power, and contacts. Homeless demon- 
Strations are framed through the lens of 
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Berkeley and the UC seem 
to have given up trying to 
move Food Not Bombs out 
of People’s Park and to have 
accepted their serving the 
daily afternoon meal. Judy 
says, ‘““They recognize that 
what we are doing is of 
great benefit not only 
because we are providing 
food, but also because we 
are weaving together a 
community of people.” 


Left, Judy Foster serves a meal in 
People’s Park, one of countless meals 
served in the course of her longtime 
work with Food Not Bombs. 


Livermore Labs in the early eighties. She 
recalls that even with more than 1,000 


_ people in jail, so many more turned out 


for a demonstration in support of the 
jailed protesters that they were able to join 
hands and form a circle around the entire 
massive Lab facility. 


She still goes out to Livermore Labs on — 
occasion, these days with Food Not . 


Bombs, serving food when there is an 


organized protest. She helps cook and 


serve at demonstrations and political 
actions for a plethora of causes. 

- She explains that East Bay Food Not 
Bombs is frequently called on to serve. 
“We have a fortunate history in this 
‘kinder gentler’ community,” she said. 
“Unlike San Francisco we don’t have to 
spend our energies on deflecting attack.” 


Furthermore, Judy is an excellent and | 


experienced cook, as are several other 


.members of East Bay Food Not Bombs. _ 
_In the past, the City of Berkeley and the _ 


- University of California tried to move the 
food serving out of Peoples’ Park to 
another location. They seem to have given 
that up now and to have accepted the pres- 
ence of the daily afternoon Food Not 
Bombs meal at People’s Park. 

“They recognize,” Judy says, “that 
what we are doing is of great benefit not 
only because we are providing food, but 
also because we’re weaving together a 


community of people.” Speaking to the. 


healing power of food, she points out that, 
“People don’t kill each other when they 
sit down and eat together.” Besides, she 
declares fondly of her work with Food 
Not Bombs, “WE ARE GOOD; WE ARE 
VERY GOOD!” 


media stereotypes. The question of who 
speaks for the homeless and how they 
speak are crucial in combating stereo- 
types. In San Jose, the initial media cover- 
age of protests by the Student Homeless 
Alliance (SHA) would always exclude 
any talk by the homeless themselves in 
favor of an articulate student or communi- 
ty activist as spokesperson, even after 
homeless activists had been extensively 
interviewed by local camera crews. 
Differences in articulateness between 
homeless persons and their advocates 
often meant that the advocates were pre- 
sented on television and the homeless 
excluded. In the case of SHA, this 


changed over a six-month period as. ... 


demonstrations increased in frequency. 

News media banners and titles were 
changed, along with the language used to 
describe the group (“homeless protesters” 
became “homeless advocates”) and final- 
ly, more interviews with the homeless 
participants were included. The key was 
the media’s increased familiarity with the 
SHA. This created new opportunities for 
the homeless to break old stereotypes. 
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e said therefore, “What is the 

kingdom of God like? And to what 

should I compare it? It is like a 
mustard seed that someone took and 
sowed in the garden; it grew and became 
a tree, and the birds of the air made nests 
in its branches.” — Luke 13: 18-19 


The Berkeley Ecumenical Chaplaincy — : 


to the Homeless (BECH) and the 
Berkeley Religious Coalition with the 
Homeless sponsored a special gathering, 
“Awakening the Unconscious at People’s 
Park,” an experimental discussion and 
conflict-resolution workshop in conjunc- 
tion with eight internationally known 
Jungian analysts, attended by 120 people. 

The meeting brought together a broad 
cross-section of people including 
Berkeley liberals, members of the reli- 
gious community, homeless persons, psy- 
chologists, University and City officials, 
neighborhood residents, People’s Park 
activists and even the police. 

The workshop was organized by 
Maylie Scott, Frances Townes and others 
from the Berkeley Religious Coalition 
with the Homeless who, as participants in 
the development of the “Long-Range Plan 
for People’s Park” over the last year, have 
been moved and surprised by the strong 
responses and passion people feel toward 
the park. Clearly, People’s Park does not 
function for Berkeley citizens as an ordi- 
nary park. It seems to hold deep symbolic 
meaning to people — both positive and 
negative — which fuels the seemingly 
unending 27-year conflict over the park. 

Religious organizers believe that in 
order to create greater understanding 
between the diverse parties involved in 


conflict over People’s Park, and to pre- 
pare for the possibility that the conflict — 


will end, it is first necessary to uncover 
and acknowledge the symbolism and 
meaning underlying the conflict. 

This is especially true since points of 
view in the People’s Park conflict are so 
strong that some people have been willing 
to be arrested time and time again to pro- 
tect the park (one early activist, James 
Rector, was killed by the National Guard 
in 1969) and institutional authorities 
(University of California and the City of 
Berkeley) have spent literally millions of 
taxpayer dollars attempting to claim victo- 
ry over utopian protesters. 

The Religious Coalition engaged the 
involvement of the Jungian team knowing 
that the group’s experience with symbols 
and the unconscious has been productive 
in helping to resolve conflicts between 
groups of people in other high-conflict 
areas around the world. 


THE SHADOW AND SCAPEGOATING 


Swiss psychiatrist Carl Gustav Jung, 
who died in 1961, believed that when 
individuals (and society collectively) dis- 
own that which is considered negative or 
evil in themselves, and do not attempt to 
own or reclaim negative qualities as exist- 
ing within each of us, they will then “pro- 
ject’ this “shadow” onto other people. 

Jungians believe that when we decide 
we dislike someone, usually it has to do 
with a strong response we have to that 
person based on qualities we project onto 
them which we disown in ourselves. Carl 
Jung would argue that if we examine our 
strong reactions to people, it can enable us 
to “take back our projections” and 
acknowledge the mix of qualities which 
make up each individual. It also can help 
us to become more self-aware, acknowl- 
edging the values and personality charac- 
teristics encouraged and frowned upon in 
our families and by society. 

Jungians believe that the collective 
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SYMBOLISM AND SC4PEGOATING AT PEOPLE'S PARK 


B.N. Duncan photo 


“Mainstream” and homeless people share laughter at People’s Park. 


The lack of structure cherished by People’s Park activists 
is considered by park opponents to be chaotic and negative 
— a throwback to the ‘60s. Thus, it represents for some 
“the shadow.” In Jungians terms, park opponents project 
this evil and darkness on the people and activities taking 
place at People’s Park and even on the park as a whole. 


“casting out’ of those deemed to be holding 
negative traits (i.e., carrying the collective 
shadow), can result in the scapegoating and 
extermination of whole groups of people. 
The Holocaust is considered by many 


psychologists a classic example of collec- 
tive societal projection of the shadow onto 


Jews and. others who were unconsciously 


assigned negative qualities disowned by 
the German people. They believe that if it 
had been possible collectively for people 
to recognize the qualities they were pro- 
jecting onto others as qualities within 
themselves — which could not be elimi- 
nated by simply casting out or killing off 
people deemed to be holding those quali- 
ties — then perhaps the “collective scape- 
goating” and mass murder of that time 
could have been spared. 


**THUGS AND CREEPY MISFITS” 


Through much discussion and argu- 
ment, the two-day People’s Park work- 
shop succeeded in bringing to the surface 
for the first time some of the symbolism 
surrounding the controversial park. 
Defining overriding themes for park 
opponents, People’s Park as a whole was 
uncovered as seeming to represent evil, 
darkness, things which are dirty, messy 
and bad and should be destroyed, or 
brought under control in some way. The 
lack of structure desired and cherished by 
activists for the park is considered by park 
opponents to be chaotic and negative — a 
throwback to the ‘60s (which for some 
represents an atmosphere of the past peo- 
ple now disdain). Thus, it represents or 
holds for some “the shadow.” 

Jungians would argue that some park 
opponents project this evil and darkness 
on the people and activities taking place at 
People’s Park and even on the park as a 
whole. The desire to eliminate the park is 
a desire to cast out these symbolic quali- 
ties which the park represents. Desire to 
rid the park of homeless and “dirty” street 
people is interpreted as a desire to rid 
from one’s surroundings the dirty, icky 
people (thought different from oneself) 
whose elimination would leave us with a 
clean, wholesome community. 

For park activists who fight to protect 
it, People’s Park seems to represent a 


utopian society with little enforced struc- 
ture, where people can relate to one anoth- 
er cooperatively, handling difficulties and 
misunderstandings in a spirit of love and 
community. It represents a place where all 


people, including homeless people and 


those.on the margins outside the main- 


. stream, can live with freedom and accep- 


tance without being outcasts. 

Park activists, on the other hand, seem 
to want to scapegoat the UC and the City 
government as holding evil qualities they 
disown: authoritarian control; blind, 
uncompassionate power; greedy, classist 
lack of concern for others. 


GUARDIANS OF SACRED SPACE 

The symbolic role played by People’s 
Park supporters seems indeed to be that of 
“guardians” of sacred space. As institu- 
tional authorities have found time and 
time again, anyone who violates the utopi- 
an rules governing this special park will 
be opposed relentlessly by activists. The 
specific individuals taking the special role 
of park guardians over the years have 
changed but the determination to protect 
this 2.6-acre space has remained resolute. 

In the last 27 years, UC has demon- 
strated little creativity in its response to 
the People’s Park conflict. Despite the 
enormous potential for innovation which 
an internationally famous bastian of intel- 
lectual giants might offer, the UC has held 
fast to a rigid archetypal role, acting as the 
paternalistic, institutional giant out to sub- 
due the “rebellious, immature, dangerous 
and perhaps communist radicals.” 

One example of this is that UC has 
spent nearly a quarter of a million dollars 
of taxpayers’ money since 1992 on a law- 
suit against four activists arrested protest- 
ing the construction of the park volleyball 
court. The activists were involved in such 
dangerous actions as placing rose petals in 
the volleyball court and moving a port-a- 
potty from the center of the park to the 
periphery so that homeless people could 
go to the bathroom after park curfew. 

Why the UC has persisted with this 
outrageously expensive suit is almost 
inconceivable except that, obviously, UC 
authorities too are caught in the trance- 
like power of an obsession to claim victo- 
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ry over symbolic enemies. 

Of course, it must be noted that the 
property values around the park are gen- 
uinely affected by the economic level of 
those residing in the area. 

The Jungian team, as part of its work 
with seminar participants on Saturday, 
asked people to first categorize them- 
selves as representing one group in the 
park conflict and then to change roles. It 
was Startling to the team to see how 
unwilling participants were to acknowl- 
edge their own group identity, much less 
to allow themselves to see the point of 
view of their opponents. 

Participants found it impossible to 
acknowledge that, on a symbolic and also 
a practical level, both poles in a conflict 
have value — and neither side could like- 
ly function without aspects of the other. 

For example, People’s Park supporters 


' criticized the role of the police, and for 


quite some time refused to acknowledge 
the valuable role police can play in facili- 
tating needed societal structure. For much 
of the day, the police were described by 
most of the activists as mainly evil. 

It was not until late Saturday afternoon 
that one activist finally acknowledged in a 
passionate account the protection she had 
received from the police after a violent 
assault by a homeless man. 

Similarly, the valuable role played by 
utopian activists at People’s Park, as pro- 
tecting and keeping alive a dream which 
perhaps all of us on one level hold for a 
world where all people live with peace, 
equality and justice, was never acknowl- 
edged by park opponents at the workshop. 
The world would surely die without people 
with idealism and hope for a better future. 


PEOPLE’S PARK AS A SACRED SPACE 

As Dr. Arthur Colman, one of the lead- 
ers of the Jungian team, describes it, 
People’s Park is well on its way to 
becoming a “sacred place,” much like 
Jerusalem, a city in perpetual conflict. 
According to Colman, People’s Park is 
named in many textbooks when places in 
conflict are mentioned, much like the 
Temple Mount in Jerusalem. Colman 
believes sites like this are very important, 
but they also are pains in the neck. : 

On the 27th anniversary of the found- 
ing of People’s Park, on May 28 this year, 
members of the Jungian team leading the 
park workshop spent the entire day 
observing activities at the volleyball 
court. The team observed that although at 
least a thousand people came to the 
crowded park during the course of six 
hours of festivities, no one at all entered 
the volleyball court except a small child at 
around 4 p.m. who ran into the sand court 
and quickly ran back out. The volleyball 
court at People’s Park is taboo space. 

Even workshop participants who had 
deliberately decided they would do a ritu- 
al in the volleyball court on Sunday morn- 
ing, decided not to enter the court when 
they arrived at the park that day. 

The volleyball court seems to encapsu- 
late in a small space the class war in our 
society between the “haves” and the “have 
nots”. The space became a war zone in 
1991 when community opposition to 
UC’s decision to build the court erupted 
into a $2.5 million-dollar war between UC 
and hundreds of resolute activists. 
“Victory” for UC meant building and pro- 
tecting an unwanted volleyball court at 
the park. The $2.5 million-dollar court (a 
fight paid for by taxpayers) will be torn 
out this year — a win, some say, for the 
untiring park activists who swore in 1991 
that the court would be removed. 

Another symbol at the park which has 


been a continual point of conflict is the 


See People’s Park Symbolism page 3/ 
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People’s Park Lives On 


Thirty Years of Struggle fori a People s Space in ey 


by Cary Karacas 


Editor: On April 25, 1999, the 
Berkeley community celebrated the 30th 
anniversary of an historic parcel of land 
called People’s Park that has become 
thoroughly intertwined with Berkeley's 
identity. The following history by Cary 
Karacas tells the story of how the park 


came to be such an important symbol of 


freedom and sanctuary. 


erkeley was going through 
exceptional cultural changes in 
the late 1960s. In addition to 

; the usual large student popula- 
tion, there were over 20,000 non-students 
in their 20s living in the city. According 
to Robert Scheer, who was a young jour- 
nalist living in Berkeley at the time, a sub- 
stantial percentage of these youths consid- 
ered themselves to be cultural and politi- 
cal dropouts who had decided to develop 
an alternative culture, thus making 
Berkeley “a laboratory for radical tactics.” 

This laboratory, centered around 
Telegraph Avenue in the Southside area, 
alarmed university administrators, who 
believed that these non-student youths 
represented, according to Scheer, “a dan- 
gerous alternative to which the students 
gravitate.” One university official 
described the population of the area as 
such: “There is a tremendous mix of 
groups in the South Campus area: flower 
children, hippies, bohemians, drug push- 
ers, anarchists, radical Marxists, 
Fidelistas, hedonists, and existentialists. 
And the one common thread between 
them is a total disregard for law.” 

In 1967, the university administration 
exercised its power of eminent domain to 
acquire 2.8 acres of residentially zoned 
land in South Campus. While the official 
reason was to meet the “desperate need” 
for a soccer field, it was in reality, in the 
words of University of California Regent 
Fred Dutton, who opposed the decision, 


People’s Park i is home to an amazing aivarsity of community life. It is a sanctuary for homeless 


soil, colorful smiles, laughter, and lots of 


sweat.... We want the park to be a cultural, 
political, freak out and rap center for the 
Western World.” 

Many heard the call. Over the next few 
weeks as many as 3,000 people gathered 
to build a park. They met together at the 
site, worked Jong hours and converted the 
dirt parking lot into green space, replete 
with vegetable and flower gardens, flora 
native to the area, swings and slides for 
children, and a free speech stage. 

One of the reasons that the creation of 
the park proved to be such a success was 


ing birdshot and then buckshot into the 
crowds, injuring over 100 people and 
killing one young man, James Rector. 
Then, Governor Ronald Reagan, stat- 
ing that “what is going on in Berkeley is 
not only a threat to our youth, but a men- 
ace to our whole land,” declared a state of 
emergency and ordered 2,000 National 
Guardsmen to occupy the city. Skirmishes 
and protests occurred over the next few 
weeks, culminating in over 30,000 people 


_ participating in a peaceful march in sup- 


port of returning People’s Park to those 
who built it. 


Lydia Gans photo 
people, a center for cultural celebrations, a place to find free clothes in the Free Box or free meals from Food Not 
Bombs, a haven for native plants and urban gardeners, and a worldwide symbol of political resistance. 


ed the land to be a community-developed 
park. The City of Berkeley, and by exten- 
sion the County of Alameda, was unwilling 
to commit the police power needed to pre- 
vent the space from being taken. 

After the fence came down, People’s 
Park was once again developed by the 
community. A People’s Park Council, 
open to any current park user, was 
formed. Decisions about how to develop 
the park were made by group consensus. 
The park became a place for organizing 
and dissent, a place to build community, 
and a place of refuge for those on the 
fringes of society. 


The university, though, refused to 
acknowledge that this small piece of land 
belonged to the people, and made repeated 
attempts to take it back, such as periodically 
announcing that it intended to build student 
housing on the site. But every attempt was 
met with enough resistance that the univer- 
sity was forced to withdraw its plans. | 


ye “an act against hippie culture.” 

\ The university was in effect attempting 
a “strategy of eliminating the culture of 
protest by denying it its turf,” according 
to Scheer. The homes standing on the land 
ii were demolished in June of 1968 and 
a were replaced with... nothing. Explaining 
that the funds could not be found to build 


“The one place all over the country that you know you 
can be safe if you’ve fallen through the cracks Is 
People’s Park. What comes out of the Park? Free food, 
free clothing, free medical care. The park is an obvious 
logical sanctuary.” 


the soccer field, the university left the 
land vacant. With the passing months, the 
area became a dirt parking lot and a recep- 
tacle for refuse, filled with abandoned 
cars, trash, and broken glass. 

Seeing that the land was not being used, 
some people living in the South Campus 
area — which was and still is one of the 
most densely populated areas in the United 
States — requested permission on four sep- 
arate occasions to build a community park 
on the site. There were many incentives for 
wanting to build a park: a desire for more 
open space, a longing for community-spon- 
sored social change, and an urge to chal- 
lenge both the nature of private property 
rights and the university’s power. The uni- 
versity did not respond to the requests. In 
the absence of a response, the applicants 
decided to take their desire directly to the 
citizens of Berkeley. 


FREAK OUT CENTER OF THE WORLD 


In the April 18, 1969, issue of the 
Berkeley Barb, an underground magazine 
with a circulation of 90,000, an announce- 
ment was posted: “A park will be built this 
Sunday between Dwight and Haste. The 
land is owned by the university which tore 
down a lot of beautiful houses in order to 
build a swamp. The land is now used as a 
free parking space.... On Sunday, we will 
stop this shit. Bring shovels, hoses, chains, 
grass, paints, flowers, trees, bulldozers, top 


that it was done by a wide array of people. 
According to Scheer, “the park managed 
to involve a tremendous diversity of 
straight, hippie and political elements, 
many of whom had previously lived 
together in the neighborhood on indiffer- 
ent or even wary and hostile terms.” 

_. The university became quite alarmed. at 
this communal effort to build a park, and 
did not want the land to be user-developed 
and user-controlled. Steps were taken to 
reclaim the land, “lest others be encour- 


aged to repeat the resistance,’ according 
to Scheer. 
On May 13, 1969, UC Berkeley 


Chancellor Roger Heyns announced that 
the area would be fenced off, in order, he 
said, “to reestablish the conveniently for- 
gotten fact that the field is indeed the uni- 
versity’s, and to exclude unauthorized 
persons from the site.” 

On May 15, police entered People’s 
Park early in the morning and forced the 
50-plus people who had been sleeping 
there off of the land. The park was then 
fenced off. That same day, thousands of 
people protested Chancellor Heyns’ deci- 
sion. During a march from the university 
to People’s Park, some people in the 
crowd threw rocks and bottles at city 
police and Alameda County sheriff’s 
deputies. The deputies responded by fir- 


AN AMAZING BASE OF SUPPORT 


This support for the park had an amaz- 
ingly broad base within the city, including 
many students and faculty. A group of 84 
student leaders signed a letter to the stu- 
dent newspaper, calling for “the sponta- 
neous and continued development of that 
park area.... Control of the park should 
lie... primarily with those students and 
members of the community by whom the 
park was initially developed and creative- 
ly designed and whom the land is suppos- 
edly to benefit.” 

Also, 90% of 15,000 votes cast in a 
student referendum were for the fences 
coming down, and 85% of faculty 
believed likewise. That June, the Regents 
of the University of California, heeding 
the will of Governor Reagan instead of 
the voice of the Berkeley community, 
voted to build student housing on the site. 
Yet nothing was built, and the land 
remained unused for the next few years. 

In 1972, as part of a citywide protest 
against President Richard Nixon’s illegal 
mining of Haiphong Harbor in North 
Vietnam, hundreds of people went to 
People’s Park and tore the fence down. 
This time, however, the university was 
unable to respond with force, largely due to 
a radical Berkeley City Council which was 
much more sympathetic to those who want- 


PEOPLE’S PARK AS SANCTUARY 

From its very beginnings, People’s Park 
was considered a place where one could 
sleep for the night. Throughout the 1980s, 
when many of America’s citizens were 
forced into the streets, the park attracted so 
many unemployed, unhoused people that it 
became primarily identified as a place of 
refuge for the homeless community. 

David Nadel, a longtime Berkeley 
activist until his untimely murder in 1996, 
explained, “The one place all over the 
country that you know you can be safe if 
you’ ve fallen through the cracks is People’s 
Park. What comes out of the Park? Free 
food, free clothing, free medical care. The 
park is an obvious logical sanctuary.” 

The university’s view of how People’s 
Park should be used was decidedly differ- 
ent from activists such as Nadel. It envi- 
sioned the area not as a sanctuary, but sim- 
ply as another piece of land that it owned 
and could do with whatever it pleased. 

Recognizing a more conservative politi- 
cal atmosphere, both locally and nationally, 
and with it the possibility of less disap- 
proval, in 1989 the university listed 
People’s Park as an intended site for a stu- 
dent dormitory. After encountering protests 
to the plan, the university came to an agree- 
ment with the City of Berkeley. It promised 
not to build the dormitory and instead keep 


Continued on page 29 
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The Free Box in 


People’s Park 
by Julia Vinograd 


The main complaint seems to be 

that the clothes are too good, 

too good for poor people, 

too good to be free 

so they probably get sold and 

poor people shouldn’t make money 
because they’re supposed to be poor. 
They might buy bad things. 

Only rich people never buy bad things 
or if they do, they can afford a lawyer. 
Also, poor people are supposed to 
look poor and suppose a girl’s 
wearing a nice dress, 

you might smile at her. 

You’re not supposed to smile at her. 
A purple and gold iridescent dress 
with a peacock fringe, 

bare feet, bare arms and tumbled hair. 
It’s not just too good, it’s too pretty, 
it’s making her smile back. 

Poor people can’t afford to smile, 
it’s dangerous, 

suppose you ask her name? 

Free clothes in the free box, 

free smiles, free names. 

Has to be stopped. 


Continued from page 28 


People’s Park as an open space in return for 
the city’s acknowledgement that the park 
should be “developed for use by more than 
just the migrant homeless.” 

The university’s goal then became to 
decide who should be allowed to use the 
park. This was attempted by the university 
working with the city government to 
develop the “People’s Park Improvement 
Plan.” The “improvements” meant no 
less than changing the very nature of the 
park. In a telling memo, the Berkeley City 
Manager wrote: “One of the specific goals 
of the joint City/university planning effort 
has been to reclaim the park for recre- 
ational use and away from homeless use.” 

The proposed methods to “reclaim the 
park” included strict enforcement of a 
10:00 p.m. curfew, preventing anyone 
from sleeping there overnight; restricting 
use of the park to university-affiliated per- 
sons five nights a week; a prohibition 
against taking a “four-wheeled cart” into 
the park; removal of the Free Speech 
stage, (to be replaced by bathroom facili- 
ties!); and elimination of almost all of the 
open space in the park through the instal- 
lation of two basketball courts and four 
Olympic-sized volleyball courts. 


‘IT’S NOT THE CITY’S PARK’ 


For People’s Park users and supporters, 
this was tantamount to kicking them out 
and once again fencing off the area. David 
Nadel, believing that the university was 
attempting to erase its 1969 defeat, sug- 
gested that People’s Park should be defined 
not through sports facilities, but through 
recognizing its historical place within 
Berkeley: “It’s an insult to students to draw 
them to the park for sports. Let them be 
drawn to the park over intellectual matters. 
It should be Homeless Services 1A, 
Community Services 1B, éxistential phi- 
losophy in that the park has an existential 
landlord. It’s not the university’s park, it’s 
not the city’s park — it’s People’s Park!” 

Due to the vocal outcry against the 
intended development of the park, the uni- 
versity changed its plans, but only to a 
very minor extent. It reduced the number 
of volleyball courts to be built from four 
to two, and relocated the intended site for 
a bathroom in order to spare the Free 
Speech stage. This in no way assuaged the 
fears of the People’s Park users. 

Despite repeated calls from the com-. 
munity for the university to refrain from 
building the courts until some kind of 
agreement that was more acceptable to the 
current park users be worked out, in Ju 
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Police guarded the bulldozers putting in the volleyball courts, an act which provoked strong rebellion. Time and 
time again over the past 30 years, university and city officials have sent in the police to take back People’s Park. 


Each time, the community has resisted and protected the Park. 


of 1991 the university chancellor made 
the decision to send bulldozers into the 
park. With police power once again 
being committed to the university, pro- 
testers were not able to prevent construc- 
tion from taking place. However, they 
were able to slow it down considerably 
through various acts of resistance such as 


Many believe that ownership of the park should be trans- 
ferred out of the university’s hands. As Maudelle Shirek 


said, ‘‘We need to keep our eyes on the prize — acquisition 
of the park, so it can actually be run by the community.” 


civil disobedience, protests and riots. 

The volleyball courts were eventually 
installed, but at a very high price. Taking 
into account the costs. of construction, var- 
ious legal fees (including a lawsuit against 
four park activists which attempted to 
squash their organizing against the univer- 
sity), outside police agencies called in as 
backup, and damages to local merchants’ 
stores from People’s Park protests, the 
university and the city paid almost $2.5 
million to put in the courts! 

The volleyball courts required constant 
police protection. The atmosphere was 
such that the university actually had to 
pay students $9.25 an hour to go play vol- 
leyball. After the university could no 
longer afford to pay 24-hour security 
guards to protect the courts, the nets were 
lit on fire, and the supporting posts were 
sawed in half on numerous occasions. 
Also, signs such a “A monument to 
hatred” and “Memorial to civil liberties’ 
death by volleyball” were put up near the 
courts. Just one year after the volleyball 
courts were installed, they were almost 
always empty. 

The attempt by the university to take 
over People’s Park through the installa- 
tion of the volleyball courts was a failure; 
in January of 1997, the courts were 
removed and replaced with what had been 
there before: grass. The university, 
though, still seeks to permanently change 
how the park is used, to decide who is 
allowed in and who isn’t. 

In 1996, the chancellor, together with 
the mayor of Berkeley, put forth a plan to 
turn much of the park into a sports field. 
They also agreed to do away with Food 
Not Bombs’ weekday community meal 
offered at the park, in addition to getting 
rid of the Free Box, the clothing donation 
site. Widespread opposition caused the 


Wuo OWNS THE PARK? 


After almost 30 years of conflict over 
People’s Park, there remains one unan- 
swered question: who will control these 
2.8 acres of land? The university contin- 
ues to claim legal ownership to the park. 
In effect, this gives one individual, the 
chancellor, complete control over the 


area. A visit to People’s Park tells a dif- 


ferent, truer story, though. 


One will see what local activist Steve 
Brady has called “one of the more suc- 
cessful attempts at a permanent 
autonomous zone in the U.S.” As long as 
people continue to come together and 
insist that the park belongs to everyone, 
including those who are at the economic 


and/or cultural margins of 
society, and as long as they 
are willing to struggle to pre- 
serve the anti-authoritarian 
nature of this space, People’s 
Park will remain an “island 
of freedom.” 

The struggle for People’s 
Park will continue. In addi- 
tion to remaining vigilant and 
ensuring that the park is not 
turned into a place of exclu- 
sion, many believe that own- 
ership of the park should be 
transferred out of the univer- 
sity’s hands. As Berkeley 
City Councilperson Maudelle 
Shirek stated in 1996, “We 
need to keep our eyes on the 
prize — acquisition of the 
park, so it can actually be run 
by the community.” 

Until that day arrives, we 
can all claim communal own- 
ership to People’s Park sim- 
ply by going to it and partici- 
pating in its continuing evo- 
lution. We can eat, we can 
clothe ourselves, we can lend 
a hand in the development of 
the park. We can rest, exer- 
cise, relax and take in the 
scene. We can form commu- 
nity. And remember to come 
celebrate every People’s Park 
anniversary event! 


by Claire Burch 


doughnut sure is sweet 
Anarchist Cookbook recipes 
only stand and wait 


and Company too late. 


near Free Clothing box 
Bob Sparks protests in 
a volleybali court 


the homeless, the homeless, 
not one clean place to pee 
People’s Park issues 

and baby makes three. 


to the gag of the United States 


for which it stands 


with no place to go, for all.” 


by Holman Monell 


Millennium is nearly on us and we who were 
students, activists, professors protest and agitate, 


those were a few of the accusations we ate 
with our morning newspaper, while you 


and I and our oldest aunts and uncles came 


Telegraph Avenue 


we also serve who Shakespeare 


Berkeley activists blow bubbles 


Freedom of Speech, clean socks. 


of America and to the dissension 


Telegraph Avenue getting tougher 


Meantime they “Pledge allegiance 


one devastation, under sod, incorrigible, 


bearing flowers and trees from all over town. 


They came with tools and smiles ready to get down 
with dirty fingers and sore backs: the lame and 
the handicapped came too, did what they could 


and suffered like the rest of us for our sin 


of transgression against octopus multiversity in 


every way — poems and, every bit as good, 


bubbles from Julia Vinograd, the Bubble Lady, 
her alternative to violence. That stuff was in the air 


flying thicker than buckshot, bullets, gas, 
jump, get inside, watch out for your ass 
get a wet dishrag, put it over your fair 
face, feel the foul thing the governor and 
the faceless university, the cops, the grand 


national guard, mere boys, kids really, bout to dare 
if they dared defy the draft-happy powers that be 
by burning draft cards, bras, bonfires in the street, 


nightly, daily during the crucial time 
we felt ourselves to be both rime 
and reason for society to become complete 


including everyone, rejecting none, full of peace. 
We were love, we were flower-decked, we were 


pot-smoked — nor did we cease from protest, 


rage, fire, gas — a great mix of feet, hands. 


heads, ears, all newly alert and free, made so by 
People’s Park — yeah, it’s still there for all to see 
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This entailed, over the course of about 


three centuries, the privatization of land in 
England, the fencing of fields and pas- 
tures, the charging of ground rents to 
peasants, and the shift in agricultural 
practices from subsistence to commercial. 

Third, concurrent with enclosure was a 
growing dependence on moveable capital 
and wage labor. Peasants became seasonal 
workers hired when work was needed and 
paid in monetary wages. The fencing of 
land was more than a symbolic claim; it 
destroyed the safety net of those depen- 
dent on common fields to survive. 

Until the latter part of the 17th century, 
when moveable capital became the stan- 
dard means of economic compensation, 
wages remained far below what was 
essential for survival. When money was 
first introduced as a means of commerce, 
it was used as an adjunct to the traditional 
practice of compensation in trade or for 
common field farming privileges, rather 
than as a sole means of support. 
Subsistence-level wages lagged far behind 
the privatization of land. Parish relief was 
first introduced as a means to prevent 
starvation as well as migration and the 
subsequent loss of field laborers. 

As enclosures encroached on common 
fields and private property owners esca- 
lated the practice of charging ground rents 
to landless peasants, the poorest found 
themselves with few options except to 
abandon their rural homes. and head for 
the growing urban areas in search of shel- 
ter and adequate incomes for support. 


_ THOUSANDS OF EVICTED PEASANTS 


Thousands of evicted and homeless 
peasants, faced with starvation, left rural 
England for the growing urban areas. In 
England’s countryside, villages were 
depopulated while the displaced poor 
flooded the cities. Once there, peasants 
faced such stiff competition with others 
for employment that many took up resi- 
dence in the streets and begged to survive. 

This trend started at the close of the 
Middle Ages, but it reached a crescendo 
during the 17th century. By the 18th centu- 
ry, the market economy matured and wage 
rates reflected the changes in the economy. 
Employment opportunities increased and 


‘competition for work lessened. As work 


became more plentiful, wage rates rose and 
a greater percentage of the population 
became able to support themselves within 
the mainstream economy. 

The numbers of beggars and street 
dwellers diminished. Unemployment 
decreased as emigration to the Americas 
eased European population densities. 
British conscriptions into the armies also 
contributed to reducing population pres- 
sures. Vagrancy legislation relaxed and 
the distribution of charity became more 
generous since the number of beggars was 
fewer and the demand for charity eased. 

The transition from feudalism to a 
market-based economy was revolutionary. 
Change was seeded as early as the 13th 
century, but it was during the 18th century 
Enlightenment that the delineation 
between modern society and feudalism 
was most clearly marked. The shift from 
faith in God to science, from compensa- 
tion for labor performed for payment in 
kind to wages, from agriculturally based 
communities to clusters of populations in 
urban centers, and the supplantation of 
integrated community structure with rela- 
tionships based on expedience and geo- 
graphic commonality all contributed to a 
fundamental shift in social, political, cul- 
tural, and economic paradigms. 

Leading intellectuals believed that men 
acting freely, independently, and with nat- 
ural conscience could raise civilization to 
its greatest heights. The onus of success 
and happiness became an individual 


A homeless woman in San Francisco. 
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A first violation for vagabondage was punishable by 
imprisonment. The offender was marked to prevent beg- 
ging without a license. The yellow felt “V” sewn onto the 
chest of their clothing was adopted from the Medieval 
practice of badging Jews on the chest. 


responsibility, and the handicaps or bene- 
fits of birth as contributory factors, were 
publicly excluded from the theory of 
equal opportunity. Religion came to 
reflect this belief in Calvinism. 


Predetermination of a man’s place in soci- © 


ety was evidence of one’s position in the 

hierarchy of good and evil; one’s position 

in society reflected individual morality. 
THE RICH ‘REDEEM’ THE POOR 


It was up to the upper classes to moral- 
ize the decadent poor. Sloth condemned 
men to poverty; want was God’s punish- 
ment. The wealthy could manifest God’s 
will with no greater gift to the poor than 
to provide work at low wages. 
Redemption was possible while God’s 
will remained undisturbed. 

“Free labor” was one of the practices 
emanating from the Enlightenment. 
Equality under the eyes of the law became 
the ideal; yet the social and economic 
hierarchy between classes remained. Free 
labor was made possible through 
increased trade, the compensation of labor 
in wages, and the demise of a feudalistic 
community system centered on fealty. 

The labor contract was assumed to be 
freely entered into by both the employer 
and the employee. The employee was 
expected to use whatever wages were ten- 
dered for his or her material support. In 
point of fact, “free labor’ was more coer- 
cive to the worker than feudalism had 
been since the entire burden of support 
rested on the laborer’s shoulders without 
the mitigating presence of the feudal safe- 
ty nets. “Free labor” allowed the employer 
to abdicate all responsibility for the wel- 
fare of his employees while Calvinism 
justified the morality. 

The shift from community-based wel- 
fare to individualism contributed to the 
social alienation common in modern soci- 
ety. The abandonment of a subsistence- 
based economy in favor of a market econo- 
my heightened social abdication of group 
welfare and encouraged individual materi- 
alistic achievement. Economic exploitation 
became a permanent fixture in the develop- 
ment of Western industrial capitalism. 


Payment in wages divorces a worker 
from the product of his or her labor; labor 
becomes nothing more than an exchange 
value to be bought and sold on the mar- 
ketplace. Those with economic power are 
spared from work since they can ‘purchase 
the fruit of others. This removes the pur- 
chaser from the process of manufacture; 
specifically the time and energy value 
involved in production. 

If this connection is lost, it is much 
easier to pay workers less than what is 
required for survival in order to preserve 
the profit margin of a manufacturing 
enterprise. Those with enough money to 
buy not only what they need but also 
whatever luxuries suit their fancy have lit- 
tle realistic idea of what is minimally 
required for a decent standard of living. 

A highly polarized society is schizo- 
phrenic. While the poor cannot imagine 
having their material needs met without 
struggle, the wealthy cannot understand 
why the poor must struggle. 

Public welfare is another product of the 
Enlightenment. Without an integrated social 
structure protecting members of a commu- 
nity from starvation, and from the develop- 
ment of a shadow economy, relief became a 
necessary governmental institution. With 
the industrial revolution came the modern 
welfare system and the social theory that 
determines legislation and implementation. 
The poor law reform in 1834 established 
guidelines for modern welfare just as the 
poor laws of 1662 defined vagrancy and the 
legality of poverty. 

INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION BRINGS 
RISE IN UNEMPLOYMENT AND POVERTY 


The industrial revolution began in the 
latter half of the 19th century. 
Unemployment and homelessness 
resurged as urban populations again 
swelled and mechanization increased indi- 
vidual worker productivity. Competition 
for employment intensified and wages 
dropped. Cash grants for relief strained 
public and private coffers, and the prob- 
lems associated with vagrancy returned. 

Death, public humiliation, and brand- 
ing were no longer employed to control 
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vagrancy, but the rate of incarceration 
escalated as public patience dwindled. 
Settlement statutes were once again 
enforced, and the mobility the poor had 
enjoyed during better economic times was 
again restricted. 

The 1834 reform act was inspired by 
the infant social sciences and the theology 
of Calvinism. The new poor laws institut- 
ed orphanages and the workhouse system 
on a large scale. They were implemented 
in the United States during the mid-19th 
century when social and economic 
upheaval due to industrialization and pop- 
ulation growth crossed the Atlantic and 
plagued American cities. 

Psychologists, criminologists, and sociol- 
ogists stressed that the causes of poverty 
were a penchant for alcohol and an unwill- 
ingness to work. It was believed that the 
availability of “outdoor relief’ — grants 
without contingencies — promoted laziness 
and decadent living. They theorized that 
poverty could be eradicated with a three- 
pronged approach. First, children of 
vagrants were to be removed from their par- 
ents and sent to pauper schools so they 
could be inculcated with the dominant moral 
values and instilled with a desire to work. 
Second, vagrants receiving relief would be 
forced to work. Third, cash grants issued 
without contingencies were eliminated. 


WORKHOUSES OF DICKENS’ TIME 


The workhouses of Charles Dickens’ 
time were modeled in part on Bridewell 
and in part after Jeremy Bentham’s archi- 
tectural surveillance system, the panopti- 
com. Bridewell, an 18th century experi- 
mental British asylum, was used to house 
paupers and employed forced labor as a 
method of rehabilitation. _ 

The panopticom was designed to pro- 
vide a 360 degree radius of surveillance 
capabilities for the guards and supervisors 
of an institution while obscuring them 
from the view of inmates. The knowledge 
that one could be observed from any loca- 
tion and at any time was sufficient to pre- 
vent transgression. Another architectural 
device was a psychological deterrence for 
the general public. The workhouses were 
constructed to be visually forbidding and 
to inspire fear from the outside. 

In the United States, the workhouses 
were referred to as poorhouses. The poor- 
house system proved not only grossly 
inhumane, but unwieldy to administer. 
Eventually, it was abandoned and some 
form of “outdoor relief’ (cash grants) was 
reinstituted. Psychology and deterrence 
continued to be employed and refined in 
charity practice as poor law policies 
reached modernity. 


COMPASSION FATIGUE IN THE U.S. 


In the United States, the social reform 
movement in the early 20th century set 
the stage for the social safety net and 
worker protections that were passed in the 
1920s and 1930s. These were further 
extended and refined in the wake of the 
Civil Rights movement during the 1960s. 

Since the 1980s, following the Reagan 
presidency, there has been a shift to the 
right as compassion fatigue and economic 
instability affect a growing percentage of 
Americans. The security of the middle class 
has been shaken as the effects of economic 
globalization, automation, and increasing 
population pressures shatter lifelong 
careers, shut an increasing percentage out 
of economic opportunities, and strain the 
capacity of many to support themselves. 

Whatever insecurities the middle-class 
face, and whatever scaling back becomes 
necessary as life becomes more precarious 
and expensive, the working poor and the 
poorest Americans suffer the brunt of 
unemployment and homelessness. The 
public response, motivated by fear and 
ignorance, has been to scapegoat the poor, 
hoard resources, and roll back legislative 
reforms designed to protect all Americans 
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Outcasts and Scapegoats 
from page 30 
in times of economic need. 

The most recent evolutions of 
vagrancy statutes passed since the mid- 
1980s in many cities have decimated 20th 
century reforms that had made some laws 
more humane and eliminated the worst. 

Concurrently with rising rates of 
homelessness and unemployment for 
those not skilled in the electronics indus- 
try or not networked into the social hierar- 
chy where jobs are exchanged, lucrative 
opportunities in the electronics industry 
draw well-paid, white-collar workers into 
cities at and around the epicenter of the 
technological revolution. For this class of 
elite workers, rising housing prices and an 
escalating cost of living present few barri- 
ers to their material comfort. 

Urban displacement due to the disap- 
pearance of affordable housing is one of 
the primary reasons the street populations 
in many cities continue to increase. Since 
the enclosure movement, the practice of 
charging ground rents has become a vital 
and sophisticated part of the real estate 
industry through the device of “income 
property.” It is in the San Francisco Bay 
Area where income property finds its 
most extreme manifestation. _ 

The demand for housing has driven 
down vacancy rates to an all-time low. 
Competition for rental housing is so fierce 
that even with the grossly inflated housing 
costs: for the Bay Area, the more affluent 
are overbidding the asking price of hous- 
ing or offering monetary rewards in order 
to hedge their advantage. 

Evictions of those living in rent-con- 
trolled housing have skyrocketed so that 


owners can cash in on the booming mar- 
ket. Real estate agents weed out vying 
tenants by requiring potential renters to 


, pay for the perusal of their credit records. 


With average rents for studio apart- 
ments hovering near $1000 per month, 
and access secured only through a highly 
competitive application process, credit 
checks, costly deposits for last month rent 
and security, it is little wonder San 
Francisco’s streets swell with the working 
homeless as well as the unemployed. 

Schisms between economic classes 
continue to become more pronounced and 
entrenched as polarization obfuscates a 
realistic perspective as to what is required 
for survival and to which resources the 
poor have access. It is not uncommon for 
the poor to have either no credit or poor 
credit. This alone can eliminate many 
options for housing. The requirement of a 
few thousand dollars up front severely cir- 
cumscribes housing options for all but 
those who have enough disposable 
income to maintain a savings account. 
Many of the poor can do little more than 
meet their expenses from month to month 
and hope that nothing increases these to a 
point where homelessness looms. 

The housing crisis in the rapidly gentri- 
fying Bay Area is the most recent in a 
series of factors contributing to an increase 
in people living on the streets since the 
mid-1980s. Changes in welfare legislation, 
the destruction of low-income housing and 
SRO (single resident occupancy) hotels, 
the elimination of many unskilled and 
manufacturing jobs — all these factors 
have contributed to the growth of home- 
lessness over the past 15 years. 

Rather than changing .a system that 
works for a wealthy few, the poor have 


Below the Safety Net 
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it is awarded only in instances. where there 


are” dependent | children under the age of 245 


18. In many states, Medicaid, the federally 
funded health program, is only available 
to recipients of a cash grant program. The 
only benefits available in Florida to sin- 
gle, unattached adults are food stamps. 
There is no general assistance (the option- 
al cash grant program for single unat- 
tached adults funded and administered by 
state and local governments). 

Where government programs leave off 
for mothers and children, shelters may step 
in: “Communities appear to be much quick- 
er to develop shelters for families than for 
singles — the image of children on the 
street mobilizes resources faster than that of 
a mentally ill or alcoholic single person. 
Media treatment has also tended to depict 
homeless families as especially deserving 
of assistance, which has helped to generate 
support for services but also may have cre- 
ated hierarchies of ‘deservingness’ among 
the homeless.” (Burt, 1989.) 

~ Homeless families are depicted as 


deserving, while single people on the 


streets are viewed as undeserving. 


~ Unattached men and women are expected 
to earn their keep. For women, in particu- 
-lar, wage labor is not necessarily a viable 


option for avoiding homelessness. “Two 
out of three minimum-wage workers are 
women ...” (Timmer, Eitzen and Talley, 
1994.) Even if an employed female is part 
of the one-third who receive an income 
exceeding the minimum wage, discrimina- 
tion is still likely to come into play: 

“The greater the proportion of women 


“employed in an occupational category, the 


lower the pay. A 1986 National Academy 
‘of Sciences study found that each addi- 
tional percentage point female in an occu- 
pation was associated with $42 less in 
median annual earnings. 

“This discrimination is not only by sex 
but also by race. A 1987 study in New 
York State found that “for every 5 to 6 
percent increase in Black and Hispanic 


_representation in a job there is a one 


salary grade decrease. (A one salary grade 
decrease amounts to a 5 percent salary 


_ decrease.) (Timmer, 1994.) 


on Sexism: in: the market place : affects all 
women, regardless of race, but discrimina- 
tion is amplified when race is added to the 
equation. The net effect is that two out of 
three black women live below the poverty 
level, while 40% of white women are found 
there. If the capacity for women to earn a 
decent wage is diminished by the presence 
of institutionalized sexism, yet, in the 
absence of employment there is no income 
at all, then what choice do single women 
have aside from work? They must work and 
still may be trapped in homelessness: 

“Most women worked jobs that paid so 
poorly that, without some kind of assis- 
tance, one could work at them for twenty 
years and still remain: homeless. This did 
not prevent the women from looking for 
work or keeping their jobs, but it often 
served to take the heart out of work life.” 
(Liebow, 1993.) 
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been criminalized and stigmatized as 
deviants. Regressive legislation began 
with new vagrancy ordinances passed in 
the late ‘80s and early “90s and continues 
with the welfare reform acts passed during 
the past two years nationally, as well as in 
many states and cities. 

A law passed in San Francisco along 
with the “aggressive panhandling” ordi- 
nance in the early 1990s requires all 
General Assistance recipients to be finger- 
printed. This practice of branding the indi- 
gent was stopped by the end of the 17th 
century and it was severely condemned 
when it was used against the Jews prior to 
the onset of World War II. 

The poorhouse system in the United 
States was abandoned as inhumane shortly 
after the turn of the century, but this coun- 
try seems on the verge of reinstituting it. 
Privatization of prisons and the expansion 
of prison-based industry labor, welfare-to- 
work laws, and the reinstitution of the 
orphanage system all point to social accep- 
tance of the forced labor system that 
Charles Dickens and others with social 
conscience during his time condemned. 

Poor peopie are now forced to run-a 
gauntlet of hostile laws and policies: the 
“three strikes” laws in some states (first 
passed in California); the imposition of 
fines or jail time on homeless people for 
vagrancy infractions (including the “aggres- 
sive panhandling law” in San Francisco); 
the reimposition of chain gangs in some 
Southern states (including Florida); and the 
decimation of the social safety net. All 
these recent trends point to increased home- 
lessness, the criminalization of the poor, 
and their utilization as fodder for profit in 
the form of ample prison labor. 

The challenge we face with poverty 


People’s Park Symbolism 
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_eight-foot. by. ten-foot wooden. “free bOX.” 
‘The free box seems to hold two opposing 
symbolic themes — one certainly having 
to do with free, communal sharing without 
the need for structure, and the other, a 
structured, wholesome, regulated society. 
The free box, providing 24-hour free 
clothing for homeless people and others, 


round of conflict between activists and 
authorities in 1991. Again this year, 
activists have vowed that the box will be 
continually rebuilt despite whatever 
arrests and taxpayer-borne police costs 
are necessary. 

One of the colorful aspects of this 
year’s “free-box fight” which points to its 
intense symbolism, is that the key organiz- 
er fighting to remove the box has been a 
pregnant, upper-class member of the Parks 
and Recreation Commission, Leigh Teece. 
Teece quite literally spent her entire preg- 
nancy fighting to eliminate the People’s 
Park free box. Leigh Teece lives miles 
from the box up in the Berkeley hills. 

Although the free box has been 
opposed by authorities since its inception 
in 1970, in'the last four years the City and 
UC have gained some ground in their fight 
to remove it by pointing to drug use 
around the box and to clothes being sold 
by addicts to buy drugs. Since “drug 
addicts” are considered by many to be 
among the most seedy and undesirable 
characters in our society (therefore, easy 
targets for scapegoating), this has helped to 
paint the picture of “all evil” in and around 
that box. Removing the free box is glori- 
fied as a heroic gesture to remove evil 
from the midst of civilized “good society.” 

The truth is that the free box at 
People’s Park is only one of many, many 
areas in our community where drug use 
is taking place. Drug use in our commu- 
nity is a problem which will not be elimi- 
nated by removing the free box from 
People’s Park. Drug use is a symptom of 


fuk attention and long-term planning. 


was removed five times during the last |. 


' port local programs to help the homeléss 


has not essentially changed since the 13th 
century. While economic cycles and trans- 
formations in society cause more or less 
stability, in turn leading to a better off or 
more neglected populace, the core issues 
continue to be ignored. The extreme 
polarization between classes is a spiritual 
failure. Efforts to justify injustice through 
religion, politics, or science merely cam- 
ouflage a system that thrives on selfish- 
ness, greed, and alienation. 

Economic resources need to be more 
equitably distributed. A sense of intercon- 
nectedness must become a vital part of 
our social language and action. The mate- 
rialism dominating our ethical sensibili- 
ties and masking our compassion needs to 
be tempered with the spiritual glue that 
supports and nurtures life and shuns the 
darkness we seem to embrace so readily 
when the dollar tells us to kneel and pray. 

We need to view our technological 
race for a workerless society with great 
apprehension for the losses we incur in 
human terms as well the environmental 
destruction modern life promotes. 
Homelessness is a symptom of the chron- 
ic social and spiritual malaise we have 
wrought. Until we approach our challenge 
to live more fully as a community and to 
share our resources, the problem of home- 
lessness will’continue to be intransigent. 
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much deeper problems in our community 
which need to be addressed through care- 


~Pragmatically speaking, if the UC and 
the City of Berkeley remove the free box 
at People’s Park, it will likely cost tax- 


payers a great deal of money in a ‘short 
period of time. It also likely won *t work 
— as demonstrated by the failed efforts 
to successfully build and operate a vol- 
leyball court at the park and failed efforts 
to remove the free box in the past. ’ 

Funds are desperately needed to sup- 


and poor, and to support public education 
in our state. The City and the UC cannot 
afford to waste a single dime on petty, 
symbolic wars which don’t resolve the 
deeper problems in our community. 
PEOPLE’S PARK AS AN OPEN WOUND 


Midway through the workshop, partic- 
ipants began to describe perhaps the 
deepest way in which People’s Park was 
symbolic — it is a metaphor for the open 
wound, the very real pain and struggle 
existing in our society today. Participants 
agreed that all the forces and key issues 
at play in society seem to be struggled 
over and exposed at People’s Park. 

The group then talked about a vision for 
the park’s future. People asked what would 
be an appropriate response to this “open 
wound.” They agreed that since society 
and much of our world today is an “open 
wound,” People’s Park should remain a 
microcosm of society as a whole, respon- 
sive to the broader environment it is a part 
of. People also felt that efforts which bring 
healing to the park, such as community art- 
making, would be valuable. 

On Sunday morning, in a, two-hour rit- 
ual held at the park, participants began 
imagining symbols of healing for People’s 
Park and for our communities. One of the 
facilitators, Pilar Montero, placed a *tur- 
tle” in the center of the group. The turtle, 
she said, represents slow, steady, positive 
change and fearless, wise progress. She 
offered the hope that like the turtle, we 
could all move forward. 
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Carol points to.a lesson she learned while homeless. “St. Mary’s keeps 


working with me no matter how hard the times get,” she said. 


by Susan Werner 


" onday morning, 9:00 am. 
The doors are open at St. 
Mary’s Center in downtown 
Oakland. Inside, Dave is 
making coffee while Herman warms up 
muffins for the Drop-In Center. John 
waters the flowers outside; Elaine writes 
the day’s schedule on the blackboard. 
Two gentlemen greet me; one is on his 
way to escort a senior to a doctor’s 
appointment and the other makes a call to 
plan a voter registration event. The pres- 
ence of these caring elders and the hum of 
their activity are vitally important to St. 
Mary’s Center’s work with homeless 
seniors. 

For the past ten years, St. Mary’s 
Center has provided services and a ‘sense 
of belonging to men and women age 55 
and over who are homeless or at risk of 
homelessness. When I mention this to 
people, many respond with surprise and 
sometimes horror that seniors are among 
the homeless in our country. Homeless 
seniors are “hidden”, as they often shy 
away from shelters and are statistically 
underreported. 


You would have recognized Angela. 
She was the woman, about 75 years old, 
with the scarf wrapped neatly around her 
head who rummaged through the garbage 
can at your corner daily. She mumbled 
and darted when approached. For over 
three years, St. Mary’s staff greeted 
Angela on the streets. Often, she stopped 
by St. Mary’s to say hello and drop off a 
sweet treat for staff members. 

St. Mary’s Center helped her move to a 
hotel in Oakland. She always wanted a 
place of her own but she was denied hous- 
ing due to her behavior: Her trust grew in 
the people she met at St. Mary’s and she 
began a medication regime that lessened 
her fears and mumbling. She stopped 
rummaging and collecting. 

She continued to pursue a higher quali- 
ty of life and was accepted into senior 
subsidized housing. She now lives in her 
own apartment with on-site support. She 
continues to wear a scarf, sometimes 
referred to as a “halo”, as she walks a path 
of gentleness, kindness and generosity. 


At St. Mary’s Center seniors come out 
of hiding. Many first drop by for a free 
cup of coffee and a muffin; many stay. 
They stay because. they find they are not 
alone — they have peers who know the 
perils of surviving on the street. They stay 
because they discover beneficial resources 
for housing, health care, money manage- 
ment and treatment for substance abuse 
and mental illness problems. They stay 
because the people at St. Mary’s believe 
in them and their capacity to have a 
healthier, more stable life, beyond their 
doubts. They stay because what matters to 
many is the chance for a well-lived life. 
They stay because of their desire to live 
the remainder of their lives at peace with 
themselves and to contribute to others and 
to society. 

Homeless people are often rejected, 
demeaned and disenfranchised and bear 
scars of anger, hurt, confusion and humili- 
ation. They often have become convinced 
they are unwanted and undeserving of 
help. Asking for help is especially diffi- 
cult for seniors who are proud and fiercely 
independent. Our Senior Homeless case 
management program addresses the com- 
prehensive needs of homeless seniors. 
Staff reach out to those who have long 
been discouraged, unloved and isolated 
with patience and compassion necessary 
to build relationships of trust. 

At St. Mary’s Center seniors re-create 
their lives. Staff and seniors together build 
a program to meet their needs. The Senior 
Homeless program includes a director, 
four case managers, three student interns, 
a money manager and two aides who are 
formerly homeless seniors. On-site ser- 
vices for seniors include dinners and a 
food program. Seniors socialize at our 
drop-in center daily and also have the 
opportunity to interact with preschool- 
aged children. Several seniors volunteer to 
run the. drop-in center, participate in our 
on-site drug and alcohol recovery pro- 
gram, attend support groups, provide lead- 
ership in developing and directing activi- 
ties and join in advocacy efforts at all lev- 
els of government. 


A strong spirit of caring for one anoth- 
er and our community prevails at St. 
Mary’s. All of us ask one another to be 
accountable and to act responsibly and 
with respect. Seniors support one another 
in getting and staying sober. They learn 
they can get what matters most to them 
without a drink. St. Mary’s Center offers 
seniors support to achieve their goals. 

Each day I am moved by the inherent 
beauty and wisdom of the seniors. They 
teach me to slow down. I experience their 


Mary found a community at St. Mary’s Center. .“l learned about life on the 
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streets and found that what ! really wanted was a place of my own.” 


Art by Robert V. Whaley 


Homeless woman on a street corner. 


warm greetings as acknowledgment of our 
importance to one another. I am moved by 
their strivings for harmony, kindness and 
reconciliation in relationships. Many are 
guided by a richness of spirit that has 
grown in the midst of material poverty. 

Stripped of pretensions and possessions, 
many speak their truth with an honesty that 
comes from having nothing more to lose. 
They demonstrate that beyond regrets and 
hard times, the human spirit can persevere 
and recognize the inherent value of life. 

These men and women are proud of 
their contribution to building our nation, 
serving in the military and raising fami- 
lies. Many care about the well-being of all 
people and participate in advocacy to help 
make our country a better place for all. 
They are angry with our government and 
public policies that fail to support the 
needs of the disabled, poor and elderly in 
our nation. Heeding the wisdom of their 
values would certainly help carry us into a 
more humane future. 

At St. Mary’s, we work to bring the 
voices and life experience of our elders 
into the community. For the art project No 
Place To Stay, seniors painted about their 
experience of being homeless and their 
concern for other people. In the project 


Away 
by Carolyn Scarr 


You have gone 
away. Your space 
in the door 
_ of the boarded-up shop 
no longer holds your 
scruffy collection of blankets 
and rags 
and the shopping cart 
_ stuffed with anonymous bundles. 


| Away — 
| where is away 
which welcomes you? 
_—a place where doors open 


_ to light and food and warmth. 
You have shaken this city’s dust 

_ from your worn-out shoes 
and gone — 


away. 


The dust sifts slowly down 
from the empty air. 

The wind blows it 

away 

it settles softly 

into the corners 

of the doorway 

of a vacant shop. 


Visible Lives, seniors created masks and 
stories to honor their youth and accumu- 
lated wisdom through their art. 

Seniors become empowered as they first 
tell their stories through art and then share 
them with the public. Not only do they want 
the viewer to understand and identify with 
the human condition but also to be stirred to 
act to help end homelessness. 

In many art projects and creative writ- 
ing sessions over the years, seniors have 
courageously offered their personal stories 
— their obstacles, deep needs, and path 
“home”. They hope their experiences will 
be of benefit to others who want to help the 
homeless community. They especially 
want to shine a light for those on the streets 
and offer hope to those who struggle with 
problems of addiction and despair. Each 
senior describes personal obstacles that 
prevailed until true and deeper needs were 
met, enabling them to come home. 

Each of their-stories is a tribute to the 
unique life experience of seniors. Their 
hardships became doorways through 
which they came to know resiliency, 
courage and capacity to change. Through 
their growth they now harvest the fruits of 
love and self-acceptance. 


Susan Werner was the director of St. 
Mary’s Senior Homeless Program for many 
years. Recently, Susan moved on to work with 
children. Carol Johnson is the new director. 


